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III. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  DURING  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  ITS 

HISTORY. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  New  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  begun  about  1623.  It  is  very  probable  that  from 
the  beginning  there  were  Lutherans  among  the  settlers.  Re- 
ligious excitement  ran  very  high  in  Holland  at  that  time  and 
was  closely  connected  with  the  struggle  for  political  supre- 
macy. The  Prince  of  Orange  was  at  the  head  of  the  one 
party  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Calvinists,  John  van  Olden 
Barneveldt,  Episcopius  and  Hugo  Grotius  were  leaders  of  the 
opposite  Arminian  party.  The  religious  side  of  the  conflict 
was  decided  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Nov.  161 8  to  May  1619,  in 
favor  of  the  Calvinists,  when  Barneveldt  was  beheaded  and 
Grotius  imprisoned.  The  suppression  of  the  Arminians  was 
then  attempted  and  relentlessly  pursued.  In  this  persecution 
the  Lutherans  were  for  a  time  included.  They  were  indeed 
not  Arminians,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  Calvinists  led  them  to 
make  little  distinction,  and  they  were  disposed  to  include  in 
one  mass  all  who  opposed  Calvinism.  After  a  little  time, 
however,  toleration  was  granted  to  Lutherans.  From  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  there  had  always  been  many  Lu- 
therans in  Holland.  The  first  martyrs  of  the  new  faith  had 
suffered  at  Antwerp,  and  Luther's  first  hymn  was  sung'  in 
honor  of  them.  And  though  by  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  had  assumed  a  decided 
Calvinistic  type,  many  Lutherans  were  found  there  and  were 
organized  in  strong  congregations.  Of  these  the  strongest 
was  that  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  became  the  foster-mother  of 
the  Dutch  Lutheran  Congregations   in   New  York  and  New 

Jersey. 
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The  Holland   West  India  Company,  under  whose  direction 

the  settlements  in  the  New  Netherlands  were  made,  had  com- 
mercial advantages  chiefly  in  view.  Their  first  instructions 
to  their  agents  made  no  reference  to  religious  aims.  They 
concerned  themselves  at  first  but  little  about  the  religious 
wants  of  the  settlers.  It  was  not  until  1628  that  the  first 
Dutch  Reformed  Minister,  Jonas  Michaelius,  came  over. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  no  opposition,  so  far  as 
known,  was  made  to  the  coming  of  Lutherans,  and  in  that 
time  of  persecution  and  uncertainty  of  the  future  at  home,  it 
is  very  probable  that  many  of  them  sought  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  new  world.  They  were  the  first  Lutherans 
who  settled  in  America.  The  Swedes  did  not  land  on  the 
Delaware  until  1638,  but  their  first  Pastor,  John  Campanius, 
came  in  1643,  so  that  the  Swedes  were  the  first  Lutherans 
regularly  organized  under  the  care  of  a  Pastor.  The  first  dis- 
tinct mention  of  Lutherans  at  New  Amsterdam  was  by 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  was  released 
from  captivity  among  the  Iroquois  by  the  friendly  influence  of 
he  Dutch  Colony,  and  who  spent  the  time  from  Aug.  1642 
to  Nov.  1643,  in  the  colony.  He  says  :  "No  religion  is  pub- 
licly exercised  but  the  Calvinist,  and  orders  are  to  admit  none 
but  Calvinists,  but  this  is  not  observed,  for  there  are  beside 
Calvinists,  in  the  colony,  English  Puritans,  Lutherans,  Ana- 
baptists, here  called  Mnists."  (Documentary  History  of 
N.  Y.,  IV.  15.) 

From  the  beginning,  the  Lutherans,  not  allowed  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion  after  the  arrival  of  Bogardus  in 
1633  and  the  public  recognition  of  the  State  Church  of  Hol- 
land, had  met  privately  in  their  dwellings,  and  being  without 
a  Pastor,  services  were  held  and  a  sermon  read  by  one  of 
their  own  number.  Their  children  were  baptized  by  the  Re- 
formed Pastor.  The  confession  required  of  sponsors  at  Bap- 
tism at  that  time  was :  "  That  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  in  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  consequently  taught  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  the 
true  and  perfect  doctrine  of  salvation."  (O'Callaghan,  Hist. 
New  Netherlands,  II.  346).    In  their  need  they  were  disposed 
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to  seek  Baptism  for  their  children  under  such  conditions. 
Whether  they  received  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  found  no 
positive  evidence,  but  it  is  very  probable. 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  at  New  Amsterdam  of 
Rev.  John  Megapolensis,  in  1649,  a  more  vigorous  policy  of 
pretension  on  the  part  of  the  established  Church  and  of 
oppression  and  repression  of  all  non- Conformists  was  pursued. 
In  1653,  the  conflict  grew  warm.  The  Lutherans  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  maintain  their  own  Pastor  and  desired  to 
call  one  from  Holland,  and  formally  applied  to  Gov.  Stuy- 
vesant  for  permission  to  worship  publicly  in  a  church  by 
themselves.  (Brodhead  Hist.  State  of  N.  Y.,  L  581,  &c.)  This 
request  was  strongly  resisted  by  Megapolensis  and  Drisius» 
the  Reformed  Pastors  at  New  Amsterdam  and  the  religious 
advisers  of  the  Governor,  who  was  a  zealous  Calvinist.  The 
Governor  declined  to  give  permission  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  bound  by  his  oath  to  tolerate  openly  no  other  religion 
than  the  Reformed.  The  Lutherans  then  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  West  India  Co.  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The 
Reformed  Pastors  addressed  themselves  to  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam, to  whom  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
America  had  been  committed,  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  6th,  1653, 
urging  the  dangerous  consequences  of  making  such  conces- 
sions to  the  Lutherans  and  entreating  them  to  prevent  their 
being  made.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  the  Governor 
and  Pastors  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  of  the  Classis  in  Hol- 
land, the  Directors  resolved  "  That  they  would  encourage  no 
other  doctrine  in  New  Netherlands  than  the  true  Reformed," 
and  Stuyvesant  was  instructed  "  to  use  all  moderate  exertions 
to  allure  the  Lutherans  to  the  Dutch  Churches  and  to  matric- 
ulate them  in  the  Public  Reformed  religion."  In  communi- 
cating this  action  to  Megapolensis  and  Drisius,  the  Classis, 
Feb.  26,  1654,  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Reformed  Religion 
would  now  "  be  preserved  and  maintained  without  hinderance 
from  the  Lutherans  and  other  errors."     (Brodhead,  I.  582.) 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  Reformed  Pastors  and 
Governor  Stuyvesant  took  more  vigorous  means  of  repression. 
It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  a  change  was  made  in 
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the  promises  required  of  parents  and  sponsors  at  baptism. 
They  were  required  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  to  promise  to  train  up 
their  children  in  the  same,  and  the  parents  were  required  to 
present  their  children  personally  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Stern  resistance  was  made  by  the  Lutherans, 
and  many  were  arrested,  fined,  and  refusing  to  pay,  were  im- 
prisoned. The  Lutherans  also  persisted  in  assembling  for 
worship,  conducted  by  one  of  their  number,  and  their  greatly 
increased  numbers  and  defiant  spirit  intensified  the  ire  of  the 
Reformed  Pastors.  February  1656,  they  complained  to  the 
Governor  that  unqualified  persons  were  preaching  and  hold- 
ing conventicles,  and  at  their  instigation,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, **  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  increase 
of  the  Reformed  religion,  &c.,  forbidding  preachers  not  having 
been  called  thereto  by  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  authority,  from 
holding  conventicles  not  in  harmony  with  the  established  re- 
ligion, as  set  forth  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.'^  Every  preacher 
violating  this  ordinance  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  100 
Flemish  pounds,  and  every  person  who  should  attend  such 
prohibited  meetings  became  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £2^^.  This 
law  was  vigorously  enforced,  and  recusants  were  fined  and  im- 
prisoned.    (Brodhead,  L  617). 

That  this  was  not  merely  directed  against  the  Mennonitesand 
Quakers,  but  chiefly  against  the  Lutherans,  appears  from  the 
minutes  of  the  West  India  Co.,  Aug.  25,  1659,  where  it  is 
stated  :  "Three  clergymen  appeared  who  represent  that  the 
Venerable  Classis,  at  present  met,  had  deputed  them  to  greet 
the  Directors  and  inform  them  that  they  had  learned  that 
various  sects  were  residing  in  New  Netherlands,  namely,  divers 
Quakers  at  the  Red  Hill  (Rhode  Island),  and  a  number  of 
Lutherans  at  New  Amsterdam  and  the  South  (Delaware) 
River,  who  were  propagating  their  doctrine  there,  requesting 
that  provisions  be  made  therein,  and  their  Conventicles  pre- 
vented!' (Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History  of  N.  Y,, 
II.  70).  And  the  Vice- Director  at  Beverswycke,  (Albany), 
writes  to  Stuyvesant,  March  10,  1656,  that  he  had  published 
the   placard   against   the    congregation  of  Lutherans  at  that 
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place.  (O'Callaghan,  II.  320).  And  the  Directors  in  Holland 
to  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  June  14,  1656,  say:  "We  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  you  had  not  published  the  placat 
against  the  Lutherans,  a  copy  of  which  you  sent  us,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison,  for  it  has  always  been  our  intention  to 
treat  them  quietly  and  leniently.  Hereafter  you  will  there- 
fore not  publish  such  or  similar  placats  without  our  know- 
ledge, but  you  must  pass  it  over  quietly,  and  let  them  have 
free  religious  exercises  in  their  houses."     (Documents,  XIV. 

367.) 

The  Lutherans  applied  to  their  brethren  in  Holland,  and 
especially  to  the  Consistory  of  the  Church  at  Amsterdam,  for 
their  good  offices,  their  influence  with  the  Directors  of  the 
West  India  Co.,  and  with  the  States  General,  claiming  that 
the  same  toleration  and  right  of  worship  enjoyed  by  the  Lu- 
therans in  Holland  should  be  extended  to  them  in  the  colony. 
They  also  plead  that  an  Ordained  Minister  be  sent  over  to 
labor  among  them.  They  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
answers  which  came.  October  24,  1656,  *' The  Lutherans  at 
New  Amsterdam,  informed  Stuyvesant  that  their  friends  in 
Holland  had  obtained  from  the  West  India  Co.  the  promise 
that  there  should  be  the  same  toleration  in  '  New  Netherland 
as  is  the  practice  in  the  Fatherland,  and  that  as  they  expected 
a  Clergyman  to  arrive  the  next  spring  from  Holland,  they 
hoped  that  they  should  be  no  longer  interrupted  in  their  re- 
ligious services."  (Brodhead,  I.  626).  This  petition  to  Stuy- 
vesant is  given  in  full  by  Dr.  Reynolds  in  his  account  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  New  Netherlands,  Ev.  Rev.  Jun. 
1855.  p.  313.  The  Reformed  Pastors  urged  Stuyvesant  to  re- 
fuse the  request,  and  the  council  decided  to  ask  further  infor- 
mation from  Holland,  while  in  the  meantime  the  placat 
against  conventicles  must  be  enforced. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  Lutherans,  and  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  Reformed  leaders,  the  promised  Pastor,  the  first  who 
had  ever  visited  New  York,  Rev.  JoJui  Ernest  Goetzvater,  ar- 
rived in  the  ship  Mill,  June  6,  1657.  He  was  sent  by  the  Lu- 
theran Consistory  of  Amsterdam  to  minister  to  the  Lutherans 
in  the  New  Netherlands,  where  there  were  then  two  Congre- 
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gations,  one  at  New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  one  at 
Beverswycke  (Albany).  O'Callaghan  says  :  11.  345,  346,  "The 
Dutch  clergyman  immediately  informed  the  authorities  of  the 
circumstance.  Dominie  Goetwater  was  cited  before  the  au- 
thorities and  forbidden  to  exercise  his  calling.  Messrs.  Mega- 
polensis  and  Drisius  demanded  that  he  should  be  sent  back 
to  Holland  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  had  arrived.  He 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  quit  the  province.  Sickness, 
however,  prevented  his  immediate  compliance  with  this  harsh 
and  unchristian  mandate.  He  was  therefore  'put  on  the  limits 
of  the  city,'  and  finally  forced  to  embark  for  Holland." 

Brodhead,  in  his  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I. 
634,  &c.,  says :  "  In  the  meantime  the  Lutheran  Congregation 
^t  Amsterdam  had  taken  measures  to  send  out  a  clergyman, 
John  Ernestus  Goetwater,  to  organize  a  church  and  preach  at 
Manhattan.  Neither  the  West  India  Co.  nor  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  was  consulted.  *  We  cannot  yet  resolve  (wrote 
the  Directors  to  Stuyvesant,  April  7,  1657),  to  indulge  the 
Lutherans  with  greater  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  than  we  allowed  them  in  our  letter  of  June 
1656.'  Upon  learning  that  Goetwater  had  actually  sailed,  the 
Classis  informed  their  Ministers  at  New  Amsterdam,  May  25, 
1657,  that  the  Company's  intention  was  to  permit  every  one  'to 
have  freedom  within  his  own  dwelling  to  serve  God  in  such  a 
manner  as  his  religion  requires,  but  without  authorizing  any 
public  meetings  or  Conventicles.'  The  arrival  of  Goetwater 
was  the  occasion  of  fresh  troubles.  The  Dutch  clergyman 
represented  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  the  Lutherans  to 
organize  a  Church,  and  Goetwater  was  cited  before  the  civil 
authorities.  He  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  no  other  com- 
mission than  a  letter  from  the  Lutheran  Consistory  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  directed  not  to  hold  any  meetings,  or  do 
any  clerical  service,  but  to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to 
the  placards  of  the  Province  against  private  conventicles.  At 
the  instance  of  the  established  clergy  he  was  soon  after  or- 
dered to  return  to  Holland.  Against  this  the  Lutherans  pro- 
tested in  vain," 

For   some    months  therefore,  the  Lutherans  enjoyed   the 
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presence  and  councils  of  a  Pastor.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
hold  public  services,  but  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  pri- 
vate personal  ministrations.  Not  allowed  to  exercise  his 
calling,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  even  baptize  their 
children,  who  were  required  by  law  to  be  presented  by  their 
parents  at  the  Reformed  Church,  but  he  could  comfort  and 
strengthen  them.  Watched  as  he  was,  any  infraction  of  the 
law  against  conventicles  would  have  been  rigorously  punished. 
The  Reformed  Pastors,  having  secured  the  order  for  Goet- 
water's  return,  sent  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  (given  in  full,  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1855,  p.  315,  316), 
which  shows  their  zealous  activity  in  the  mattc^r.  They  say 
that  the  Lutherans  were  disposed  to  push  forward  their  work 
with  a  hard  Lutheran  pate.  When  informed  of  this  action  of 
Stuyvesant,  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Co.  at  Amster- 
dam, wrote  to  him.  May  20,  1658,  **  That  you  have  sent  back 
here  the  Lutheran  preacher  is  not  contrary  to,  but  rather  in 
accordance  with  our  good  intentions,  although  you  might 
have  proceeded  less  vigorously.  The  principal  reason 
which  induced  the  Lutherans  to  separate  from  the  Re- 
formed Church,  was  not  only,  so  people  of  their  persua- 
sion here  complain,  because  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
some  words  are  used  there  which  are  offensive  to  them 
and  not  contained  in  the  old  Formulary,  particularly  in 
the  second  part  of  the  questions  or  admonitions  to  the  parents 
and  witnesses,  to  wit,  whether  they  acknowledge  the  dogma 
taught  in  the  Christian  Church  there  according  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  as  the  true  one,  &c. ;  but  also  because  they  were 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  Baptism  of  their  children. 
We  do  not  know  how  this  is,  but  we  are  aware  that  the 
Church  here  does  not  lay  such  great  stress  on  the  presence  of 
the  parents  and  witnesses;  we  think  also,  that  the  old  P'ormulary 
of  Baptism  is  still  used  in  many  Churches  here,  as  being  less 
offensive  and  more  moderate  than  the  new,  and  therefore 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  as  necessar)^ 
under  the  circumstances,  in  order  not  thereby  to  alienate  but 
rather  to  attract  people  of  different  belief.  We  shall  leave  it 
to  your  prudence,  and  trust  that  henceforth  you  will  use  the 
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least  offensive  and  most  tolerant  means,  so  that  the  people  of 
other  persuasions  may  not  be  deterred  from  the  Public  Re- 
formed Church,  but  in  time  be  induced  to  listen  and  finally  be 
gained  over  to  it."  June  7th,  they  wrote  again,  directing  that 
the  old  Formulary  of  Baptism  should  be  used,  and  also  that  the 
words :  *  present  here  in  Church,'  be  entirely  omitted,  because 
they  believe  that  thereby  these  and  other  dissenters  will  be 
satisfied  and  kept  in  the  Reformed  Church.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Reformed  Pastors,  December  22,  1659,  the  Directors  say: 
**  that  harmony  could  never  be  preserved  unless  a  too  over- 
bearing preciseness  be  avoided,  and  if  they  should  persist  in 
their  former  course  the  Company  would  be  obliged  to  allow 
the  Lutherans  a  separate  Church  of  their  own  "  (Brodhead,  I. 

656). 

At  what  time  the   Lutherans   in   New  York  adopted  any 
form  of  congregational   organization  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  determine.     They  had  met  together  for  worship  from  the 
beginning.     They  had  the  model  of  the  mother  Church  at 
Amsterdam    before    them,    entirely  suited    to    their   circum- 
stances.    They  appealed  in  their  united  capacity  to  the  Con- 
sistory of  Amsterdam  for  a  Pastor  and  to  the  local  authorities 
for    privilege    to   have  a  Church  of  their  own.     They  style 
themselves  in  that  petition,  *'  The  United   Members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession."     This  is  in 
1656  and  the  letter  of  the  Directors  speaks   of  *^  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Lutherans  to  separate  from  the  Reformed 
Church."    It  seems  most  probable  that  if  not  organized  before 
that  time,  that  they  became  so  at  least  when  in  1653  they  felt 
strong  enough  to  support  and  made  efforts  to  obtain  a  Pastor. 
They  were  not  suppressed  by  all  the  measures  taken  against 
them,  but  it  is  said  in   Nov.    1660   "that  the  Lutherans  were 
promoting   a    subscription    for  a    clergyman  of   their    own." 
(Brodhead  I.  681.)     In  a  petition  to  Gov.  Colden  in    1763,  it 
is  affirmed  that  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  New  Am- 
sterdam in  1664  the   Lutheran  congregation  was  in  organized 
existence  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  terms  of  the  compact 
made,"  and  the    truth  of    this  was    admitted   by  the    colonial 
authorities.    Upon  this  fact  they  based  their  right  to  a  charter  , 
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and  perfect  toleration  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation made  by  the  English  with  Stuyvesant,  whereby  all  their 
religious  privileges  as  well  as  their  possessions,  were  guar- 
anteed to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam. 

The  Reformed  Pastors,  Stuyvesant,  and  the  Council,  paid 
little  heed  to  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  Directors,  but 
grew  constantly  more  violent  in  their  acts  of  oppression.  In 
1662  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  the  preaching  of  any 
other  than  the  Reformed  religion,  "  either  in  houses,  barns, 
ships  or  yachts,  in  the  woods  or  fields  "  under  a  penalty  of 
fifty  guilders  for  the  first  offense,  "  on  each  person  found  in 
attendance  thereon,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  or  who 
shall  provide  accommodation  for  heretics,  vagabonds,  or  stroll- 
lers.  All  seditious  or  seducing  books,  papers,  or  letters,  were 
also  forbidden  to  be  imported  or  distributed  under  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  on  the  receivers,  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  such  publications."     (O'Callaghan,  II.  454.) 

Among  those  fined  and  imprisoned  under  this  law,  was 
John  Bowne,  a  Quaker,  settled  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  He 
stubbornly  refused  to  pay  his  fine,  and  after  imprisonment  was 
banished  and  sent  to  Holland  for  final  punishment.  He  so 
roused  the  feelings  of  many  in  Holland  against  these  persecu- 
tions that  the  Directors  were  at  last  forced  to  put  an  end  to 
them,  which  they  did  in  a  decree  of  April  16,  1663.  Whether 
Stuyvesant  and  the  Reformed  Pastors,  would  have  rendered 
obedience,  or  striven  to  evade  this  decree,  matters  little,  for 
Aug.  26,  1664,  a  British  fleet  appeared  before  New  Amster- 
dam. Sept.  6,  it  capitulated  without  a  struggle,  and  Col. 
Nicholls  took  possession  as  Lieut.  Governor  in  the  name  of 
James,  Duke  of  Albany  and  York,  and  the  name  New  Am- 
sterdam gave  place  to  that  of  New  York. 

The  Lutherans,  soon  after  Col.  Nicholls  began  to  exercise 
his  functions  as  Commander,  applied  to  him  for  permission  to 
call  a  Minister  from  Europe,  which  permission  was  promptly 
given  (Docum.  History,  III.  493.)  They  applied  to  the  Con- 
sistory at  Amsterdam,  but  four  years  elapsed  before  their 
prayers  were  answered.  Dr.  Reynolds  thinks  that  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  had  been  begun  in   1663,  after  the  decree  of 
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toleration,  but  I   have  found   no   evidence  of  this.     The  first 
proof  I  have  found  of  any  action  connected  with  the  erection 
of  the  first  church   is  in  June   1671,  when  certain  dissatisfied 
members  were  compelled  to  pay  subscriptions  made  for  that 
purpose.      In  Jan.  1672,  liberty  was  granted  Martin  Hoofman, 
a  member  of  the  Augustan  Confession  to  go  to  Delaware  to 
collect    money  towards    erecting   there    a    Church,    and    the 
Licence  read :    "  Whereas  the   Minister  and  Officers  of   the 
Church  of  the  Augustan   Confession,  or  Lutheran   Congrega- 
con  in  this  city,  have  requested  my  Lycence  to  build  and  erect 
a  House  for  their  church  meeting,  &c."    This  furnishes  positive 
evidence  that  the  Church  was  not  begun  before  the  arrival  of 
Fabricius  in   1668  and  that  in   1671   subscriptions   made  were 
collected,  it  is  therefore   probable  that  it  was  then  in  process 
of  erection.     It  stood   on   ground  without  the  wall   and  was 
torn  down  in  1673  by  orders  of  Gov.  Colve,  during  the  brief 
renewal  of  the  Dutch  possession  which   lasted  from  July  30, 
1673  to  Feb.    9,   1674,  when  it  was   ended   by  the  peace   of 
Westminster,  but  actual   evacuation  did   not  take  place  until 
Oct.   31,    1674.  (Acrelius,  History  of  New  Sweden,   p.    105.) 
The  order  of  Gov.  Colve  and  his   council,  is   dated   Oct.   16, 
1673,  and  narrates  that  certain  houses,  gardens  and  orchards 
lie  so  close  under  the  walls  and  bulwarks  that  it  is  impossible 
to  defend  them  properly.     It   names  those   situate  under  the 
walls  and  bulwarks  of  Fort  Willem   Hendrick,  secondly  those 
situate    under  the  fortification    and   bulwarks  of  the  City  of 
New  Orange,  (so  New  York  was  called  in  Colve's  time.)     In 
this  second  list   occurs  the  Lutheran  Congregation.     These 
houses,  gardens  and  orchards  were  to  be  valued  by  impartial 
persons,  and   instead  of  the  lots  without  the  walls,  other  lots 
within  the  City  were  to  be   conveyed,  of  like  value,  to  which 
the  owners  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  remove,  and  any  excess  of 
value  in  the  property  destroyed  was  to  be  paid  them.   (Histor. 
Documents  II.  p.  634.)     An  order  was  sent  to  each  proprietor 
of  the  property  to  be   destroyed,  directing  the  removal  of  all 
buildings  &c.,  and  stating  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  arbitra- 
tors.    The    statement  with    reference  to  the   property  of  the 
Lutheran   Congregation  is   given  thus  :  Dr.  To   Lot  allowed 
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them  in  company's  garden,  No.  5 — florins  435,  balance  fl. 
415,  total  fl.  815.  Cr.  By  their  lot  and  the  removal  of  the 
house  fl.  850,  (p.  636.)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  May 
26,  1674,  Mr.  Jacques  Cortilyou,  the  surveyor,  is  required  and 
ordered  to  set  off  for  the  under  named  persons  the  following 
lots  within  the  City  of  New  Orange.  Among  these  lots  is : 
"  For  the  Lutheran  Congregation,  i  lot,  No.  5."  The  ad- 
jacent lots  in  the  company's  garden  were  given,  No.  i .  to  Willem 
van  Vredenburgh  ;  No.  2.  Gerrit  Jansen  Roos ;  No.  3.  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  ;   No.  4.  Geo.  Cobbett,  (p.  716.) 

Where  this  first  Church  without  the  wall  stood  we  have 
found  no  indication.  Soon  after  the  restoral  of  the  Eng- 
lish possession  the  Second  Church  was  built  at  the  S.  W. 
Corner  of  Broadway  and  Rector  Streets.  It  is  said  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  and  others  that  the  lot  at  that  place  was  donated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  English  authorities.  This  statement  is 
incorrect,  for  we  learn  from  a  petition  of  the  congregation  in 
1684  that  the  Second  Church  was  built  and  then  stood  on  the 
lot  No.  5,  which  was  allotted  them  by  Geo.  Colve  in  lieu  of 
the  one  without  the  wall,     (Documentary  History  III.  248). 

It  was  not  until  1668  that  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Congregation  at  New  York  arrived.  Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius, 
Magister,  was  selected  and  sent  over  by  the  Lutheran  Consis- 
tory at  Amsterdam,  and  receiv^ed  permission  to  exercise  his 
office  both  at  New  York  and  Albany,  as  long  as  he  and  his 
people  should  behave  themselves  orderly.  The  authority 
was  given  by  Gov.  Lovelace,  who  in  1667  succeeded  Nicholls, 
Pastor  Fabricius  was  an  unfortunate  selection.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  of  ability  as  a  preacher,  but  he  was  of 
violent  temper,  imprudent,  intemperate  and  unsuited  to  his 
calling.  He  had  scarcely  entered  on  his  labors  when  his 
violence  created  disturbance.  In  Albany  he  was  suspended 
from  his  office  already  in  1669  for  an  illegal  act  of  oppression. 
The  law  allowed  marriage  to  be  celebrated  by  the  magistrate, 
and  one  of  the  Lutherans  having  been  thus  married  in  the 
absence  of  the  Pastor,  Fabricius  on  his  arrival  imposed  on 
him  a  fine  of  1000  rix-dollars.  The  man,  Helmer  Olten  by 
name,  made  complaint,  and  the   Governor  suspended  Fabri- 
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cius  from  ministrations  there  for  one  year,  but  allowed  him  to 
discharge  his  duties  at  New  York.  The  people  in  New  York 
were  soon  in  violent  opposition  to  him,  and  complaints  were 
made  June  29,  1671,  that  many  would  not  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions for  the  erection  of  the  Church  or  for  the  salary  of  the 
Pastor.  They  were  ordered  to  pay  the  former  and  the  latter 
up  to  the  time  of  their  late  public  disagreement.  In  July  the 
Governor  appointed  an  alderman  to  settle  the  accounts  of  some 
members  who  declared  that  they  wished  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  Pastor  Fabricius.  His  relation  to  the  congre- 
gation came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  an  order  of  the  Governor 
of  Aug.  II,  1671  permits  him  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon. 
We  might  allow  him  here  to  pass  out  of  sight,  but  as  he 
was  the  first  Pastor  at  New  York,  and  was  afterwards  useful, 
we  will  briefly  narrate  the  course  of  his  after  life.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  had  married  at  New  York,  Annette  Cornelis, 
widow  of  Lucas  Dircks  van  Bergh,  who  was  possessed  of 
property  both  at  New  York  and  at  Newcastle  on  the  Dela- 
ware. In  1669  he  visited  Newcastle  to  look  after  her  property 
there.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Long 
Swede  and  Gov.  Lovelace  in  a  letter  to  Capt.  Carr  and  the 
Magistrates  at  Newcastle,  Sept.  15,  1669,  says:  "  I  perceive 
the  little  Dominie  hath  played  the  trumpeter  to  this  discord." 
In  1670,  April,  the  Governor  gave  him  and  his  wife  a  pass  to 
go  to  the  Delaware,  where  he  had  a  suit  about  some  property, 
and  commends  him  to  the  courtesies  of  Capt.  Carr.  In  1671, 
after  giving  up  the  charge  at  New  York,  he  and  his  wife  re- 
moved to  Newcastle  and  soon  afterward  he  took  charge  of  the 
Swedish  Church  at  Tranhook,  (Wilmington)  and  of  the 
Swedes  and  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  below  that  place.  Dec. 
1672,  a  document  was  drawn  up  in  council  at  Newcastle  and 
presented  by  which  the  Lutherans  on  the  Delaware  agreed 
that  those  living  above  Verdritige  Hook  should  form  one 
congregation  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Lars  Lock  and  those 
below  remain  under  the  pastorate  of  Magister  Jakobus  Fabri- 
cius. In  1775  June  i,  the  same  petitioners  asked  that  that 
arrangement  be  confirmed.  We  do  not  know  where  Ver- 
dritige Hook  was,   but   there  were  then    two    congregations 
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on  the  Delaware  at  Tenakong  and  at  Tranhook,  they 
are  called  in  the  petition  Svva^newyck  and  Kraenhook. 
The  latter,  of  which  Fabricius  had  charge,  was  the  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Christina  creek,  called  in  Lindstrom's  map 
Crane  Hook,  and  afterwards  called  Tranhook.  Mr.  Fabricius' 
pastorate  in  the  Church  is  not  mentioned  by  Acrelius,  per- 
haps because  the  people  in  the  lower  parts  were  chiefly  Hol- 
landers. He  would  seem  to  have  returned  to  New  York  and 
to  have  spent  part  of  the  winter  of  1673-4  at  New  York,  for 
his  wife  made  petition  to  the  President,  Burgomasters  and 
Schepens  of  New  Orange,  February  24th,  1674,  in  Gov. 
Colve's  time,  stating  that  she  had  been  obliged  the  whole 
winter  to  sleep  in  the  garret  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
all  this  for  a  drunken  and  constant  profaner  of  God's  name ; 
a  ci-devant  Lutheran  Preacher,  her  married  but  unfaithful  hus- 
band, who  has  driven  her  out  of  her  own  house  and  chamber 
(Doc.  Hist.  HI.  243).  He  was  arrested,  fined  ;£"ioo  and  ordered 
not  to  come  to  his  said  wife  without  her  consent  and  to  pay 
costs.  He  also  at  New  York,  Feb.  5th,  married  Ralph 
Doxy  without  lawful  authority,  and  without  publishing  the 
banns,  and  other  charges  were  made  about  that  time. 

He  was  arrested,  condemned,  and  declared  incapable  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  minister  within  the  province  for  one 
year.  (Histor.  Docum.  XH.,  page  512.)  In  1675  he  was 
charged  with  abetting  a  riot  against  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain dykes  at  Crane  Hook,  and  cited  before  the  Governor. 
The  whole  charge  seems  to  have  been  one  of  resistance  to 
certain  orders  of  the  authorities  and  to  have  had  no  immoral 
character,  unless,  as  charged,  he  indulged  in  profane  language. 
He  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Governor,  condenmed,  and 
"  in  respect  of  his  being  guilty,  and  of  his  former  irregular 
life,  he  was  suspended  from  exercising  his  functions  as  a  min- 
ister or  preaching  any  more  within  this  government,  either  in 
public  or  in  private."  (Hazard's  Annals,  old  ed.,  p.  420.)  He 
certainly  was  the  most  suspended  minister  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  But  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
Governor's  suspensions,  and  the  people  as  little.  In  1677  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Wicacoa  Church,  and  continued  in  that 
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position  for  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe.  There  is  no  complaint 
against  him  during  the  remaining  years.  Acrelius,  p.  177,  etc., 
says  of  him  :  **  He  was  by  birth  a  German,  or  as  some  have 
thought  a  Pole.  He  preached  mostly  in  Dutch,  but  so  far 
mastered  the  Swedish  language  as  that  he  could  intelligibly 
hold  service  in  it.  His  first  sermon  at  Wicacoa  was  delivered 
on  Trinity  Sunday  1677.  Five  years  afterward  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  blind,  and  continued  so  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  was  nine  years  later.  Nevertheless  he 
watched  over  his  congregations  according  to  his  ability.  He 
resided  above  Philadelphia  in  the  place  called  Kensington 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  canoe  went  to  Wicacoa,  yea  even  down  to 
Tranhook  Church,  and  what  is  more  also  down  into  Mary- 
land." The  members  of  the  Wicacoa  Church  in  1691,  say 
of  him  :  '*  He  has  faithfully  and  zealously  taken  care  of  us 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession,  in  pure  doctrine  and  an  exemplary  life  ;  "  and  in 
1693,  speaking  of  his  16  years  of  labor  among  them,  they  say  : 
*'  He  is  an  admirable  preacher  but,  God's  blessing  on  him,  he 
is  so  aged,  and  has  lost  his  sight  for  so  long  a  time  ;  yet 
is  he  one  who  has  taught  us  God's  pure  and  true  Word,  and 
administered  the  Holy  Sacraments  among  us."  (Acrelius,  p. 
188.)  The  date  of  his  death  we  have  not  learned,  but  it  was 
probably  soon  after  1693. 

The  second  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  York  was  Rev. 
Bernardus  Antonius  Arensius,  and  the  same  order  of  the 
Governor  which  granted  Fabricius  permission  to  preach  his 
farewell  sermon  empowered  him  also  "to  install  the  new-come 
minister  according  to  the  custom  used  by  those  of  their  re- 
ligion," This  order  is  dated  Aug.  11,  1671,  so  that  Arensius 
must  have  arrived  shortly  before  that  date.  Whether  he  was 
sent  over  by  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam  does  not  appear, 
but  after  the  troubles  with  his  predecessor  he  was  gladly  wel- 
comed and  at  once  accepted  by  the  congregation.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  **  a  gentle  personage,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  be- 
haviour." Oct.  18,  1672,  he  had  a  pass  from  the  Governor  to 
go  to  Albany  for  the  winter.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the 
summer  in  New  York  and  the  winter  at  Albany.     His  life 
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passed  so  quietly  that  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  time.  How  long  Arensius  continued  to  live 
and  minister  to  the  congregations  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain. In  Gov.  Dongan's  report  of  the  state  of  the  prov- 
ince, Apr.  13,  1687,  he  mentions  the  ministers  then  living  in 
New  York,  and  among  them  a  Dutch  Lutheran.  The  editor 
of  the  Historical  Documents,  HI.,  p.  415,  in  a  note  says: 
"  Rev.  Bernardus  Arensius.  He  succeeded  Dom.  Fabricius, 
and  was  minister  of  the  church  in  1688.  General  Entries  IV. 
304.  Book  of  Deeds  VIII.,  204."  It  is  probable  that  he 
lived  until  about  the  close  of  the  century.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  any  other  pastor  during  that  time. 

The  third  pastor  was  Rev.  Andrew  Rudman,  Provost  of  the 
Swedish  Churches  on  the  Delaware.  In  1702,  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Sande,  in  March,  Rudman  made  arrangements  to  re- 
turn to  Sweden,  but  was  urged  by  the  Dutch  congregations  at 
New  York  and  Albany  to  take  charge  of  them.  It  is  probable 
that  he  spent  a  part  of  1701  with  them.  He  determined  to 
stay  for  a  time  at  least,  and  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in 
Wicacoa  Church,  July  19,  1702,  and  removed  with  his  family 
to  New  York.  (Acrelius,  p.  213.)  His  health  was  infirm;  his 
wife's  family  lived  at  Gloucester,  near  Philadelphia,  and  he 
gave  up  his  purpose  to  return  to  Sweden,  and  came  back  to 
Penna.  He  determined  to  send  a  young  man  but  recently  or- 
dained to  New  York  to  take  his  place  there. 

This  fourth  pastor,  Rev.  Justus  Falckner,  is  a  person  around 
whom  not  a  little  interest  gathers.  He  was  the  first  Lutheran 
minister  ordained  in  America,  and  he  was  the  first  laborer 
among  the  German  immigrants.  He  was  the  alleged  author 
of  a  hymn  of  such  merit  as  to  give  it  place  in  many  hymn- 
books,  and  the  editors  of  Collections  of  Hymns  and  of  notices 
of  their  authors  give  some  account  of  him.  Koch  says,  IV., 
422,  that  he  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Francke,  at  Halle.  He  himself  says  in  the  preface  to  a 
work  he  published  at  New  York,  that  his  grandfather  on  both 
father's  and  mother's  side,  and  his  own  father,  were  clergymen^ 
He  was  educated  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  when  his 
studies  were  completed  he  had  a  strong  aversion  to  entering 
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on  it.     His  brother  Daniel  had  come  over  in   1694  to  Penna., 
and  returned  home,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  emi- 
gration.    In  1700  he  returned  to  Penna.,  bringing  his  brother 
Justus  with  him.     At  Rotterdam,  Benjamin  Furley,  the  agent 
of  Penn  at  that  city,  gave   a  power  of  attorney  to  Daniel  and 
Justus  Falcknerto  act  for  him  in  Penna.  in  the  sale  of  Penn's 
lands.     In  170 1  ten  thousand  acres  of  Penn's  lands  were  sold 
to  Andrew  Rudman  and  others,  Swedes,  located  on  the  Mana- 
tawny.     These  transactions  may  have  brought  him  into  con- 
nection with  Provost  Rudman.     Perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
the  good  Provost,  or  in  whatever  other  way,  he  was  led  to  re- 
gret his  decision  against  entering  the  ministry.     The  authori- 
ties for  the  asserted  antipathy  to  that  office  are,  Acrelius,  who 
says,  p.  214  :     "  This  gentleman  had  come  over  from  Germany 
as  a  student;  had  fled  from  his  father's  house  to   escape  from 
the  ministry  which  his  parents  and  friends  desired  him  to  en- 
ter.    But  after  his  arrival  in  America   he  voluntarily  assumed 
its  duties."     And  Tobias   E.  Bjorck  in  his  Dissertatio  gradu- 
alis  de  Plantatione    Ecclesiae  Suecanae  in    America,  Upsala, 
about  1731,  says  of  him:     "  Hie  lares  domesticos  deseruit  et 
onus  officii  pastoris  evitaret,  jam  tamen  in  se   derivari  passus 
est  a  Rudman,  Bjorck  et  Sandel,  anno   1703,  die  24  Nov.,  in 
templo  Vicaco."      He  was  ordained  in  the  Swedish  Church  at 
Wicacoa,  Nov.  24,   1703,  by  Andrew  Rudman,  Provost,  Eric 
Bjorck,  and  Anders  Sandel.     The  Swedish  pastors  at  Phila. 
in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  1727,  say  of  the  authority  taken  to   or- 
dain Falckner :     "  Zwar  hat  Herr   Rudman    Hern  Falckner, 
ordinirt,  aber  er   war  von  dem   Erzbischoffe  von  Schweden 
zum  Suffragar  oder  Vice-bischof  gemacht."    "  At  first  he  had 
a  congregation  of  Germans  in  Falckner's  Swamp,  which  re- 
ceived its  name    from  him.     Afterwards  he  went  up  to  New 
York  and  Albany,  where,  as  a  faithful  teacher,  he  ministered  to 
many  people."     This  is  the   testimony  of    Israel    Acrelius 
Provost  of  the  Swedish  Churches,  who  came  over  in  1749,  and 
who  of  course  had  access  to  all  the  records  of  his  predeces- 
sors.    Mr.    Falckner's    labors  among  the  Germans    and  his 
gathering  a  congregation  there,  is  the  first  German  Lutheran 
pastorate  in  the  first  German  Lutheran  congregation  in  Amer- 
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ica.  The  settlement  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Swedish  set- 
tlement on  the  Manatawny,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  at- 
tention of  both  Rudman  and  Falckner  was  drawn  to  it  on 
that  account.  How  long  Falckner  remained  in  Penna.  after 
his  ordination  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Hull  says  that  the  Church 
Record  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  shows  that  he  was  there  in  1703. 
This  may  have  been  in  place  of  Mr.  Rudman.  But  certainly 
not  very  long  after  his  ordination  he  removed  to  New  York^ 
Before  going  to  New  Hanover  he  was  a  resident  of  German- 
town,  but  I  think  he  must  have  labored  at  New  Hanover  for 
some  time  before  his  ordination. 

At  some  time  after  Nov.  1703,  Mr.  Falckner  was  sent  by 
Provost  Rudman  to  New  York  to  take  his  place  when  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia.  There  had  until  now  been  only  two 
Lutheran  congregations  in  that  colony,  but  a  third  was  begun 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Loonenburgh,  now  Athens,  on  the 
Hudson.  He  was  the  only  Lutheran  pastor  until  in  1709 
Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  came  over  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
great  Palatine  immigration,  and  settled  first  at  Newberg,  and 
afterward  at  West  Camp.  During  Kocherthal's  visit  to 
Europe  in  17 10,  Falckner  had  the  care  of  his  people,  and 
Kocherthal  enters  in  his  own  Record  Falckner's  baptisms.  He 
was  diligent  in  hunting  up  the  settlements  of  Lutherans  and 
ministering  to  them.  Prof  Seidensticker  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  furnish  the  transcript  of  an  English  letter  from  Falckner  to 
the  Swedish  Pastor  Sandel,  printed  in  Bjorck's  book  already 
mentioned.  It  is  dated  Sept.  28,  1715  :  "In  the  Jerseys  then 
I  visit  three  small  Lutheran  congregations,  living  in  a  great 
distance  one  from  the  other ;  all  these  three  consist  of  about 
100  communicants,  the  most  poor  people  and  poor  settlers^ 
In  the  province  of  New  York  I  serve  four  small  Lutheran  con- 
gregations, and  all  these  four  consist  in  all  of  about  100  con- 
stant communicants,  besides  strangers  going  and  coming  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  so  that  in  all  I  have  seven  congrega- 
tions whom  I  to  serve  must  yearly  travel  about  1200  English 
miles.  Mr.  Kocherthal  resides  as  yet  for  the  most  time  in  one 
place  on  Hudson's  River,  but  visiteth  two  places  on  the  other 
side  of  the   river,  where  particular    Lutheran   congregations 
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meet.  He  has  been  as  yet  but  once  with  those  Lutheran  Pal- 
atines that  live  in  the  Mohach's  country."  The  congregations 
in  New  Jersey  were  those  of  Hollanders  on  the  Hackensack* 
in  Bergen  Co.,  and  perhaps,  even  probably,  on  the  Raritan* 
He  was  the  first  organizer  of  these  congregations,  which  at 
that  time  were  composed  chiefly  of  Hollanders.  The  four  in 
New  York  were  those  in  the  city,  in  Albany,  Loonenburg,  or 
Athens,  and  probably  that  at  Newberg,  as  Kocherthal  had  re- 
moved in  171 T  to  West  Camp.  Falckner  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  the  hymn  "  Auf,  ihr  Christen,  Christi  Glieder," 
which  appeared  first  in  the  Halle  Hymn  Book  of  1697.  It  is 
said  to  be  ascribed  to  him  in  the  bibliographical  register  of 
Freylinghausen's  Hymn  Book  of  1704,  and  in  the  Unschuld, 
Nachrichten  1726,  and  in  Wetzel's  Hymnopoeographia.  In 
1708  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  Grondlycke  Onderricht 
von  sekere  Voorname  Hoofd-stucken  der  Waren,  Loutern, 
Saligmakenden  Christelycken  Leere,  etc.  Niewe  York,  by  W. 
Bradfordt."  In  the  preface  he  says  that  as  the  members  of  our 
congregations  have  frequent  occasion  to  give  answer  concerning 
their  faith,  he  proposes  to  furnish  in  question  and  answer  a 
scriptural  statement  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  our  belief. 
This  volume  is  very  interesting  as  the  first  known  publication 
by  a  Lutheran  minister  in  America.  It  shows  an  admirable, 
earnest.  Christian  spirit,  and  a  hearty  holding  fast  to  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine.  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  in  possession  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Justus  Falckner,  the 
first  Lutheran  minister  ordained  in  America,  was  a  devout, 
earnest,  diligent  and  worthy  man,  of  whom  nothing  but  what 
is  good  has  been  recorded,  and  the  purest  and  noblest  man  in 
the  series  of  pastors  at  New  York  down  to  the  time  of 
Muhlenberg. 

The  date  of  Falckner's  death  is  not  precisely  known.  The 
Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  1726,  p.  416,  says  he  died  in  1723 
or  1724.  The  declaration  points  attached  to  a  petition  of 
Michael  Knoll,  minister  at  New  York,  1749,  say  of  him, 
"he  is  deceased  1723,"  Documentary  History  of  N.  Y.,  III. 
354.  Sprague's  Annals  say,  p.  14:  "After  the  death  of 
Falckner,  a  deputy  or  commissioner  was  sent  to  Hamburg  by 
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the  Lutheran  congregation  at  New  York,  in  order  to  secure  a 
minister.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  was  then  at  Hamburg,  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry.  The  Hamburg  ministerium  recommended 
him,  and  the  Amsterdam  Lutheran  Consistory,  which  had 
been  authorized  by  the  congregation  at  New  York  to  select  a 
pastor  for  them,  tendered  him  the  call.  Having  accepted  the 
call  he  was  ordained  by  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam,  May 
25,  1725."  This  statement  would  seem  to  indicate  1723  or 
early  in  1724  as  the  date  of  death.  We  learn  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkenmeyer's  "  Herder  en  Wachter  steem.  New  York,  1727," 
that  the  authority  given  to  the  Consistory  at  Amsterdam  to 
procure  a  pastor  for  them  was  sent  by  the  congregation  in 
1723.  It  is  certain  that  the  congregation  became  vacant  in 
1723  either  by  the  death  or  removal  of  Mr.  Falckner.  Dr. 
Reynolds  says  that  "  some  years  before  his  death  he  retired  to 
the  country  in  New  Jersey,  upon  the  Raritan,  where  he  minis- 
tered to  several  congregations,  chiefly  Germans."  (Ev.  Rev. 
Jan.  1S53,  p.  326.)  If  this  be  correct,  he  withdrew  from  New 
York  in  1723,  and  lived  for  several  years  on  the  Raritan 
The  circumstance  or  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  may  be 
based  is,  that  in  the  Record  of  the  congregation  at  West 
Camp,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  there  is  an  entry  signed  by  Daniel 
Falckner,  who  styles  himself  "  Pastor  at  Miihlstein  and  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Raritan,"  N.  J.,  Sept.  1724.  This  entry  is 
surely  a  puzzle.  Did  Daniel  Falckner,  the  older  brother,  ever 
occupy  a  position  as  pastor  ?  or  is  it  a  mistake  for  Justus,  and 
was  he  then  still  living  ?  With  the  close  of  Falckner's  life 
closes  the  first  century  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Lutherans 
in  New  York  City.  B.  M.  Schmucker. 
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THE    LUTHERAN    CHURCH    IN   THE    CITY  OF 
NEW   YORK, 

DURING    THE    SECOND    CENTURY    OF    ITS    HISTORY. 

After  the  death,  or  withdrawal,  of  Justus  Falckner  in  1723, 
the  Lutheran  Congregation  at  New  York  sent  an  authorization 
to  the  Lutheran  Consistory  at  Amsterdam  to  select  a  Pastor 
for  them  and  to  give  him  a  call,  and  requested  that  he  be'or- 
dained.  Sprague's  Annals  say  that  they  sent  a  commissioner 
to  Hamburg  to  secure  a  pastor,  and  that  I\Ir.  Berkenmeyer, 
then  a  candidate  for  the  ministr}^  was  at  Hamburg,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  at  that  place  to 
the  Consistory  at  Amsterdam  as  a  suitable  person.  The 
Lutheran  Consistory  at  Amsterdam  gave  him  the  call  Oct.  6, 

1724,  and  having  accepted  it,  he  was  examined  and  ordained 
at  Amsterdam,  May  24,  1725.  (Halle  Reports,  new  Ed.,  p. 
473.)  On  the  1 6th  of  June  he  started  on  his  voyage.  A  call 
for  him  from  the  Congregation  at  Albany,  dated  March    15, 

1725,  arrived  at  Hamburg  soon  after  his  departure. 

The  same  vessel  which  brought  the  call  from  Albany* 
brought  also  a  letter  dated  Apr.  27,  1725,  claiming  to  be  from 
the  Church-council  at  New  York,  signed  by  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation,  requesting  that  no  farther  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  a  Pastor,  as  they  had  found  a  godly  and  com- 
petent ordained  minister,  John  Bernhard  von  Dieren,  whom 
they  had  elected  as  Pastor  with  the  general  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Congregation. 

This  man  was  a  tailor  from  Koenigsberg,  who,  about  17 17, 
began  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ministr}-  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Schoharie.     He  had  never  studied   for  the  ministry, 

nor  been  ordained,  though  he  had  made  various  assertions 
276 
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with  respect  to  his  ordination.  At  times  he,  or  his  adherents, 
claimed  that  he  had  been  ordained  in  London,  by  Rev.  A.  W. 
Bohme  Court  Preacher,  in  St.  James  Chapel,  at  other  times 
by  Rev.  Gerhard  Henkel,  who  settled  at  New  Hanover,  Penn. 
in  17 17.  The  truth  is  that  he  had  sought  ordination  from 
Mr.  Henkel,  from  the  Swedish  ministers  at  Philadelphia,  from 
Rev.  Vincentius  Antonides,  Dutch  Reformed  minister  at 
Flatbush,  Long  Island,  and  had  been  refused  by  all.  (Halle 
Reports,  new  ed.,  pp.  473-80.)  He  baptized  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Conrad  Weiser  at  Schoharie,  he  wandered  through  the 
Mohawk  valley  and  tried  to  enter  the  Congregation  at  Albany. 
Coming  down  the  Hudson  he  found  adherents  at  Tappan,  and 
in  1724,  and  the  years  following,  he  offered  himself  as  pastor 
at  New  York,  and  at  Remmerspach  and  Hackensack,  which 
had  been  served  by  Falckner.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer,  on  his  ar- 
rival, found  that  the  letter  sent  to  Hamburg  had  not  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Church-council,  that  many  of  the  signers  were 
not  connected  with  the  Congregation,  and  that  scarcely  any 
desired  Von  Dieren,  except  in  case  no  Pastor  was  secured 
from  Europe.  In  New  York  City  little  trouble  was  caused  by 
the  efforts  of  Von  Dieren.  But  in  the  Congregations  in  New 
Jersey  he  succeeded  in  causing  trouble  for  several  years.  He 
afterwards  settled  near  New  Germantown,  on  the  Raritan, 
where  he  lived  on  a  farm,  and  was  still  a  resident  after  1750. 
He  labored  for  a  time,  or  at  least  visited  at  Neshaminy  where 
there  was  a  settlement  of  Dutch  Lutherans  ;  in  1749  he  tried  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Saucon  Church.  One  of  his  daughters 
was  married  to  Rev.  John  A.  Weygand,  and  another  to  one 
of  the  Moravian  brethren,  John  Doehling  or  Deyling, 

Rev.  William  Christopher  Berkenmeyer  was  born  at  Boden- 
teich,  in  the  Duchy  of  Liineburg,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
due  east  from  Hermannsburg,  in  the  year  1686.  At  what 
schools  and  university  he  pursued  his  studies  does  not  appear; 
the  university  of  Gottingen  was  not  then  founded,  and  most 
of  the  students  of  the  Duchy  attended  the  university  at  Helm- 
stedt.  As  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old  when  he  received  the 
call  to  New  York,  and  was  not  yet  ordained,  he  probably 
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sought  a  position  outside  of  Liineburg  and  had  come  to  Ham- 
burg, where  the  Ministerium  had  been  appHed  to  for  a  Pastor 
for  New  York,  either  by  the  Congregation,  or  its  commissioner, 
or  by  the  Consistory  at  Amsterdam.  His  age  and  birthplace 
are  learned  from  the  inscription  which  he  wrote  for  a  memo- 
rial tablet  seven  years  before  his  death.  On  his  arrival  at  New 
York,  Sept.  25,  he  took  charge  at  once  of  the  Congregations 
at  that  place,  Albany,  Athens  (Loonenburgh,)  Newberg 
(Quassaik,)  West  Camp,  and  at  Remmerspach  and  Hacken- 
sack  in  New  Jersey.  It  appears  from  the  contract  made  with 
him  that  the  Congregation  at  Newberg  say  :  **  We  do  call, 
constitute  and  receive  Mr.  William  Christoffer  Berkenmeyer, 
Lutheran  minister  of  New  York,  for  our  lawful  teacher  of  the 
parish  of  Quassaik,  to  minister  unto  us  twice  a  year,  as  well  in 
preaching  the  Holy  gospel  purely,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Symbolical  Books  of  our  Lutheran  Church, 
as  in  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments  according  to  Christ's 
institution,  and  practicing  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  fellow 
believers  of  the  unalterable  confession  of  Augsburg."  (Docum. 
Hist.,  HI.  p.  591.)  This  term  unalterable  appears  about  this 
time  in  a  number  of  New  York  documents,  and  perhaps  is 
evidence  of  the  immutable  character  of  the  Confession  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Dutch  Lutherans. 

The  records  of  the  Congregation  at  New  York  were  all  con- 
sumed by  fire  when  the  Church  was  burned  in  1776,  so  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  learn  its  progress  during  the  years  of  Pas- 
tor Berkenmeyer's  ministry,  but  Dr.  Muhlenberg  states  that 
at  that  time,  and  during  the  previous  pastorate  of  Falckner, 
the  Congregation  was  large  and  prosperous.  The  services 
were  chiefly  in  the  Dutch  language,  but  it  is  probable  that 
with  the  considerable  number  of  German  emigrants  since 
1709,  services  were  also  occasionally  held  in  German.  Mr. 
Berkenmeyer  could  preach  in  Dutch,  German  and  English^ 
and  the  Remmerspach  and  West  Camp  Congregations  were 
German.  It  its  probable  that  the  old  log  Church  was  removed 
and  the  stone  Church  which  stood  until  1776  built  in  Mr.  Berk- 
enmeyer's time.     So  Dr.   Muhlenberg  affirms  and  says  that 
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generous  gifts  toward  its  erection  were  secured  by  the  Pastor 
from  those  of  other  connections  in  New  York  as  well  as  from 
Lutherans  in  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Denmark,  &c. 
He  says  that  Mr.  Henry  Schleydorn,  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  Church  at  Philadelphia,  was  at  that  time  a  resident  of  New 
York  and  an  active  member  of  the  Congregation,  and  told  him 
these  facts,  as  did  also  Lawrence  Van  Buskerk,  who  aided  in 
the  erection  of  the  Church.  Fried.  Kapp,  in  his  history  of  the 
Germans  in  New  York,  says  that  it  was  erected  in  1702,  and 
Miss  Booth,  in  her  history  of  the  Churches  of  New  York,  p. 
195,  says  it  was  erected  in  17 10.  But  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  with  the  direct  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  is 
most  reliable.  It  is  probable  that  the  old  Church,  erected 
about  1674,  was  repaired  at  one  or  both  of  the  periods  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Berkenmeyer  soon  found  his  field  of  labor  too  extended 
to  be  well  cared  for.  The  work  in  and  around  New  York  was 
enough  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  a  Pastor,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson  they  demanded 
more  attention.  He  therefore  urged  the  Congregations  in  and 
about  New  York  to  secure  another  Pastor,  preferring  himself 
to  move  to  a  point  further  up  the  river.  He  resigned  the  charge 
in  173 1,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  continued  to  minister  at 
New  York  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  1732,  when  he 
gave  over  to  him  the  congregations  in  New  York,  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  that  of  Newberg.  He  removed  to  Loonenburgh 
(Athens,)  retaining  also  Albany  and  West  Camp. 

During  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Berkenmeyer's  life,  from  1731 
or  1732  till  his  death,  he  resided  at  Athens,  and  was  eminently 
active  and  useful  in  caring  for  the  Germans  along  the  Hudson 
and  on  the  Mohawk,  to  whom,  after  Kocherthal's  death, 
Falckner  had  ministered  until  1723.  From  that  time  until 
the  arrival  of  Sommer  in  Schoharie  in  1743  and  Hartwig  at 
Rhinebeck  in  1746,  there  was  no  regularly  ordained  Lutheran 
minister  above  the  city  of  New  York  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony  except  Berkenmeyer ;  Van  Dieren  on  the  Mohawk, 
and  in  so  far  as  is  known,  Spaller  at  Rhinebeck,  were  irregular 
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and  unordained  persons.  Spaller  may  have  ministered  to  most 
of  those  on  the  east  bank  from  1723  to  1736  as  he  certainly 
did  at  Rhincbeck,  but  the  rest  of  the  field  was  visited  by  Ber- 
kenmeyer,  and  after  1736  those  also  on  the  east  bank  until 
Hartwig's  arrival.  He  called  i\Ir.  Knoll  to  account  in  1745  for 
infringing  on  his  field  in  Duchess  County.  (Halle  Reports,  n. 
ed.  p.  134.)  He  also  assisted  the  Congregations  on  the  Raritan 
in  securing  a  Pastor  from  Hamburg,  and  in  settling  difficulties 
with  him  after  he  came. 

Mr.  Berkenmeyer  was  a  man  of  ability,  learning,  unim- 
peachable conduct,  and  of  widely  extended  influence.  He  was 
throughout  his  whole  ministry  the  most  influential  personage 
among  the  Lutherans  in  New  York  and  his  counsel  was  sought 
in  many  difficulties  which  arose.  He  was  very  positiv^e  in  his 
convictions  and  somewhat  disputatious,  but  was  a  man  of 
mark. 

Mr.  Berkenmeyer  was  not  well  disposed  toward  the  Ministers 
of  the  Halle  School  and  claimed  for  himself  and  the  men  from 
Hamburg,  a  more  positive  Lutheran  orthodoxy  than  he  con- 
ceeded  to  Hartwig,  Muhlenberg  and  the  others  trained  at 
Halle.  He  earnestly  warned  the  Congregations  against  them, 
he  sent  direct  charges  against  Mr.  Hartwig  to  Dr.  Krauter  at 
London,  through  whom  his  call  had  been  given,  and  he  pub- 
lished pamphlets  against  him.  We  do  not  know  that  copies  of 
any  of  his  publications  are  now  extant  except  the  one  against 
Van  Dieren,  described,  Halle  Reports,  n.  ed.  p.  473. 

iSlr.  Berkenmeyer  was  married  to  Benigna  Sybilla,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal,  born  in  1698,  whose  sisters 
were  married,  Louisa  Abigail  to  John  Brevoort,  goldsmith, 
and  Cathalina  to  Peter  Lynch,  Merchant,  both  of  New  York 
City,  and  Susanna  to  William  Huertin,  goldsmith,  of  Bergen 
Co.,  and  the  descendants  of  these  families  are  prominent  per- 
sons in  and  about  New  York. 

Seven  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  prepared  an 
inscription  for  a  memorial  tablet,  which  reads  thus  :  Immanuel. 
Dormitorium  |  Berkenmeyerianum  |  Pio  mortalitatis  sensu- 
Praeparatum  |  Anno  |  Aetatis  Bodendici  Ducatu  |  Lunaebur- 
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gensi  Coeptae  LVIII  |  Ministerii  inter  Americanos  |  Boreales 
AmBulatorii  XVIIII  |  Officii  apud  Albanienses  |  et  Loonen- 
burgenses  fixi  XIII  |  Reparatae  |  Omnibus  omnino  quotquot 
fueresunteruntq.,  |  hominibus  |  Solaq.,in  6 EAN&PI2 11  ON  fide 
obtinendae    |  Salutis  CIoIoCCXLIIII.  | 

e^eki^azo  eu  Xpc^zw  |  npo  xaza^oXrjQ  xocrfxou  |  oodsv  apa  poi^ 
^azaxpijua  |  zo:^  eu  Xpc^zw  Iy^^ou. 

He  fell  asleep  in  the  fall  of  175 1  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  at  Athens,where  the  memorial  tablet  has  been  preserved 
and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  present  Church.  The  Record 
of  the  Loonenburgh  Congregation,  kept  by  him  from  1725  to 
175 1  in  a  folio  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  Historical  Society  at  Gettysburg.  Dr.  Stoever  says,  Ev. 
Rev.  Jan.  1862,  p.  368,  that  it  contains  the  entries  of  the  Bap- 
tism and  confirmation  of  quite  a  number  of  slaves.  Like  his 
cotemporaries  in  Penna.  he  was  warmly  interested  in  behalf  of 
the  negroes  in  bondage.  At  the  consecration  of  the  Trappe 
Church,  Oct.  6,  1745,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  baptized  three  negro 
slaves  of  Mr.  Pawling,  named  John,  Jacob  and  Thomas,  and 
Revs.  Peter  Brunnholtz,  Tobias  Wagner  and  Lars  Nyberg 
stood  as  sponsors  for  them.  This  is  among  the  earliest  instances 
in  Penna.  of  such  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  slaves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  application  of  the  Congregation  for  a 
Pastor  to  succeed  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  was  made  to  the  Ministe- 
rium  at  Hamburg.  The  person  selected  was  Michael  Christian 
Knoll  from  Holstein,  who  was  duly  called  and  ordained  by  the 
Lutheran  Ministers  in  London.  (Acta  Hist.  Eccles.  IV.  p. 
1149.)  He  came  over  in  1732  and  took  charge  of  New  York, 
Newberg,  Hackensack  and  Remmerspach,  where  he  remained 
for  18  years  the  Pastor.  The  congregation  gradually  dwind- 
led away  under  his  ministry.  He  was  not  much  esteemed  either 
personally,  or  as  a  preacher.  And  very  soon  a  serious  cause  of 
trouble  made  itself  felt.  As  the  Germans  increased  in  number 
they  desired  that  regular  provision  should  be  made  for  services 
in  their  language.  For  a  century  the  services  had  all  been 
held  in  the  Dutch  language,  but  as  the  immigration  from  Hol- 
land had  long  ceased,  and  the   English  had  become   the  pre- 
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dominant  language,  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  families  had 
wandered  off  to  English  Congregations  and  many  of  their 
parents  with  them.  The  strife  between  the  Germans  and 
Dutch  increased  with  every  year.  German  services  were 
allowed  on  one  Sunday  out  of  three,  then  on  every  other  Sun- 
day, but  some  of  the  more  turbulent  of  the  Germans  were  not 
content.  About  1745  some  of  the  Germans  separated  from 
the  Congregation  and  took  up  with  a  man  who  called  himself 
John  Ludwig  Hoffgut,  who  under  his  right  name  had  been  dis- 
missed the  ministry  in  Wurtemberg  for  adultery,  but  appearing 
here  under  the  above  assumed  name,  claimed  to  have  suffered 
for  preaching  against  popery.  Meetings  were  held  for  a  time 
in  a  private  house,  but  as  application  was  made  to  the  Minister- 
ium  at  Hamburg  for  information  about  him  and  proofs  which 
exposed  him  were  obtained  from  Wurtemberg,  he  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Governor  to  preach,  and  in  1746  went  up  the 
River  where  again  he  made   disturbance  in  Duchess  County. 

Soon  afterward  they  took  up  with  another  adventurer  of 
the  lowest  character,  Carl  Rudolph,  who  here  as  everywhere 
soon  showed  his  impiety. 

After  these  sad  experiences,  the  separated  Germans  again 
sought  German  services  in  the  old  Church  for  a  time,  but  while 
many  of  the  better  portion  of  them  remained  in  it,  the  more 
turbulent  determined  in  1750  to  form  a  separate  Congregation 
and  petitioned  the  Governor  Apr.  4,  for  permission  to  collect 
monies  to  secure  a  church  for  the  Germans,  stating  that  they 
have  the  present  opportunity  of  securing  a  godly  and  worthy 
minister  to  preach  among  them.  No  name  is  mentioned  but 
it  was  probably  Mr.  Riess.  Their  petition  was  granted,  and  a 
property  erected  as  a  brewery  was  purchased  for  ^250  and 
arranged  for  their  use  at  a  cost  of  ^^50,  nearly  all  the  money 
having  been  borrowed.  They  then  organized  the  German 
Lutheran  Congregation,  and  elected  Rev.  John  Frederick 
Riess  as  Pastor,  at  some  time  after  April  and  before  August 
1750.  ^  ^ 

The  difficulties  surrounding  Mr.  Knoll  and  the  dissatis- 
faction with   him  had  grown   constantly  until  his  position  was 
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no  longer  tenable  ;  the  property  at  Newberg  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians  and  he  had  ceased  to  minister 
there  since  1748,  the  congregation  at  Hackensack  in  New- 
Jersey  was  almost  dispersed,  that  at  Remmerspach  was  served 
by  Mr.  Riess,  and  the  congregation  in  New  York  proposed 
to  pay  Mr.  Knoll  a  sum  of  money  to  resign  his  call  and  with- 
draw. He  yielded,  accepted  the  money  and  proposed  to  open 
a  school  in  the  City.  Of  his  former  charge  there  remained 
only  a  small  congregation  at  Weapon's  Creek,  Beekman's 
Precinct,  up  the  river,  which  he  retained.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Sept.  1750.  Mr.  Knoll  soon  removed  to  the 
country  where  he  was  engaged,  probably  at  Weapon's  Creek, 
in  building  a  church,  for  which  in  July  175  I  he  solicited  aid 
from  the  congregation  at  New  York.  This  is  the  last  time 
that  we  hear  of  him. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  Lutheran  Congregations  in 
this  country,  which  in  its  constitution,  government  and  order 
of  worship  furnished  the  model  for  the  Dutch  Congregations 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  exerted  no  little  influence 
in  giving  form  to  the  German  Congregations,  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  its  regulations.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  (Halle  Reports,  p. 
363,)  after  naming  Falckner,  Berkenmeyer  and  Knoll  as 
Pastors  since  1703,  says:  "These  Pastors  introduced  a 
Constitution  (Kirchenordnung)  which  they  prepared  after  the 
model  of  that  of  the  Evan.  Lutheran  Church  in  Amsterdam, 
and  it  was  subscribed  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  Elders 
and  Deacons,  and  hitherto  the  Agenda  of  Amsterdam  has 
been  used,  all  which  were  very  well  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances in  America  and  served  to  edification."  We  have 
not  found  any  copy  of  this  Order  of  Government  and  wor- 
ship as  arranged  in  New  York,  but  those  of  the  mother 
Church  at  Amsterdam  are  accessible  and  cnay  be  described. 
As  Dr.  Muhlenberg  became  familiar  with  this  Constitution 
in  New  Jersey  in  1745  and  especially  in  New  York  in  1750 — 
52,  and  so  warmly  approved  it,  it  is  natural  that  it  may 
have  an  influence  in  the  preparation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Philadelphia  Congregation    of   1762,  which  became  the 
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model  on  which  the  organization  of  all  the  earlier  Lutheran 
Congregations  in  America  was  based  and  which  abides  until 
this  time. 

The  Kirchenordnung  of  Amsterdam  was  adopted  in  1597, 
revised  in  16 14,  again  in  1682  and  1791.  It  is  given  in  full 
in  its  original  form,  and  with  all  the  changes  made  at  each 
revision,  in  F.  J.  Domela  Nieuwenhuis,  Geschiedenis  der 
Amsterdamsche  Luthersche  Gemeente,  Amsterdam  1856,  8vo. 
pp.  298,  124.  It  is  arranged  in  two  parts  ;  Part.  I.  Kerkelijke 
Ordannantie :  I.  Of  Doctrine.  The  obligation  is  to  all  the  Con- 
fessions except  the  Formula  Concordiae  which  however  was 
inserted  in  1682,  and  it  is  very  strict ;  the  ministers  shall 
not  only  be  bound  by  the  Bible  and  Confessions  in  all  their 
teaching  and  preaching,  public  and  private,  but  they  shall 
not  introduce  or  use  any  new  phrases  (interpretations,  forms 
of  statement)  not  found  in  them,  (noch  oock  geen  andere 
nieuwe  phrases  invoeren  ofte  gebruijcken,  die  in  deselve  niet 
gevonden  ofte  geschreven  staen  ;  the  last  clause  was  altered 
1682  to  read:  welke  dezelve  contrarieren  en  tegen  spreken.) 
II.  Of  the  times  and  places  of  the  Meetings  for  public  wor- 
ship. III.  Of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  IV.  Of  the 
Sermon  of  Repentance  (Boetpredicatien)  and  the  Absolution 
before  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month, 
and  on  Easter,  Whitsunday  and  Kirmess,  and  was  preceded 
on  Saturday  by  a  service  named  as  above,  and  also  called  in 
the  text,  die  bereijdinghe.  An  admonition  was  given  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  to  partake  frequently,  to  prepare  them- 
selves well  to  come,  especially  by  sincere  repentance  and 
turning  to  God  and  by  reconcilation  with  their  neighbors.  The 
young,  especially  those  who  have  not  before  communed,  those 
needing  instruction  and  those  under  special  burdens  of  cons- 
cience are  invited  to  come  to  the  house  of  the  Pastor  during 
the  week,  as  well  as  all  who  desire  private  absolution.  At 
the  service  on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock,  a  sermon  was 
preached  on  true  repentance  and  faith  toward  God,  of  the  new 
life,  of  the   Lord's    Supper,  what  it  is,    how  instituted,  what 
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profit  is  in  it  and  how  it  is  to  be  used  unto  salvation.  Then 
five  questions  were  asked:  I.  Do  you  confess  before  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  that  you  are  poor  sinners  ?  2.  Do  you  beheve 
that  you  are  saved  through  Jesus  Christ  alone  ?  3.  Do  you 
confess  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  you  eat  and  drink  not  bread 
and  wine  alone,  but  also,  with  the  elements ,  the  true  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  ?  4.  Will  you  abide  steadfast  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  our  true  Christian  religion  and  also  begin 
and  persevere  in  a  Christian  life  ?  5.  Finally,  do  you  heartily 
believe,  and  each  apply  to  himself  the  comfortable  words  of 
Absolution,  Matt.  Chap.  16  and  18  and  John  Chap.  20?  After 
these  questions  were  answered,  a  public,  common  confession 
of  sin  was  made  and  the  absolution  given.  Each  commu- 
nicant received  then  a  token  which  was  to  be  given  to  one 
of  the  Deacons  on  Sunday,  when  they  came  to  the  altar.  V. 
Of  the  Administration  of  the  Most  Holy  Supper.  VI.  Of 
Christian  Discipline  and  the  Ban.  VII.  Of  Marriage.  VIII. 
Of  Burial.  Part  II.  Die  Christelijcke  Ordannantie.  I.  Of  the 
Consistory.  The  Consistory  was  composed  of  the  Pastors 
and  four  elders  of  the  Congregation,  called  Deputies  (gede- 
puteerdeti).  The  rules  for  weekly  meetings,  at  which  the 
eldest  Pastor  and  Deputy  proposed  subjects  for  discussion 
and  called  on  each  member  in  order  to  speak  and  to  propose 
any  matter  of  profit,  are  given  in  detail.  In  matters  of 
doctrine  the  Ministers  were  to  declare  the  teaching  of  God's 
Word  and  that  should  decide.  In  other  matters  the  vote  of 
the  majority  decided.  In  difficult  cases  the  Deputies  whose 
time  of  service  had  expired,  the  Deacons  and  ex-Deacons 
were  to  be  summoned  to  give  their  counsel.  If  a  settle- 
ment was  not  reached  thus,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to 
some  neighboring  Churches,  or  to  a  University  or  a  Minister- 
ium  of  our  true  religion,  (in  1662  the  reference  was  made  to 
the  Union  of  Lutheran  Churches  in  Holland) ;  occasions  of 
discipline  of  Pastors,  Deputies,  Deacons  or  other  members 
were  subject  to  action  of  the  Consistory.  All  proceedings 
were  to  be  secret.  II.  Of  the  Call,  Office,  Duties,  Salary 
and  Dismissal  of  Pastors.  III.  Of  the  Call  and  Office  of  the 
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Deputies.  The  Consistory,  and  Deacons  together  selected 
four  persons  to  be  nominated  as  Deputies  and  four  as  Dea- 
cons, whose  names  were  presented  to  the  male  members  of 
the  Congregation  at  a  Meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which  had 
been  publicly  announced  on  two  Sundays  ;  from  these  two 
were  selected,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  serve  for  two  years. 
The  duties  of  the  Deputies  are  defined  minutely  under  six 
heads,  and  are  very  much  like  those  of  Elders  in  the  Penna. 
Agenda.  IV.  Of  the  Call,  Office  and  Duties  of  the  Dea- 
cons. The  duties  of  the  Deacons  were  chiefly  connected 
with  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  alms,  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  giving  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion cf  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  were  not  members  of  the 
Consistory,  they  had  no  charge  of  the  property,  or  of  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  Pastors,  or  other  expenses,  but 
their  duty  was  strictly  that  of  ministration  to  the  needy. 
V.  Of  the  Sexton  and  his  office.  VI.  Of  the  Obligations  of 
the  Congregation  to  its  Pastors,  Deputies  and  Deacons. 

Such  was  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  at  Amsterdam 
which  exercised  so  much  influence  in  the  organization  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  London,  and  not  only  on  the  Dutch 
Lutheran  Churches  in  America,  but  through  them,  and 
through  that  at  London,  on  all  the  older  German  Churches. 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Amsterdam  had  no  original 
Agenda  prepared  for  itself,  but  at  its  organization  adopted 
that  of  Antwerp.  Throughout  the  Kirchenordnung,  when- 
ever reference  or  direction  is  given,  it  is  :  "  gelijck  deselve  in  de 
Antwerpse  Agenda  beschreven  staet"  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterward,  "gelijck  in  de  Agenda  beschreven  staet."  The  Ant- 
werp Agenda  was  prepared  with  great  care  in  1567  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Lutherans  in  a  non-Lutheran  land,  by  Franciscus 
Alardus,  Dithmar  Timam,  Christian  Werner,  John  Veliger, 
Balthasar  Howwart,  and  Theodor  Noteman.  It  was  then  sub- 
mitted for  correction  and  approval  to  John  Vorst,  Superinten- 
dent in  Holstein,  Cyriacus  Spangenberg,  Herman  Hamelmann* 
Martin  Wolf,  Joachim  Hartmann  and  Flaccius  Illyricus  in 
Germany.      It  was  translated   and    published  in  German  by 
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Spangenberg  and  issued  in  quarto  and  octavo.  This  Agenda 
was  used'  not  only  by  the  Congregation  at  Amsterdam,  but 
by  the  other  Lutherans  in  the  Netherlands,  until  168 1,  when 
it  was  revised  by  authority  of  the  Union  of  these  Congre- 
gations and  became,  in  its  revised  form,  the  obligatory  Agenda. 

The  Service  Book  used  by  the  Lutherans  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  the  Dutch  Churches  in  America  contained :  i .  The  Psalms 
of  David,  translated  by  Willem  van  Haecht.  2.  A  Collection 
of  Hymns.  To  both  of  these  the  melodies  are  given.  3.  The 
Small  Catechism  of  Luther,  the  small  Corpus  Doctrinae  by 
John  Ligarius,  Adolph  Vischer's  Questions  and  Answers  on 
the  Catechism  for  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  like  set  of  questions  and  answers  ascribed  to  Luther, 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Passion  narrative.  4.  The  Prayers 
used  at  Public  Worship,  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  other  prayers.  The  copy  of  this  book 
before  us  belonged  to  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Van.  Buskerk- 

Henry  L.  Benthem,  in  his  Hollandischer  Kirchound 
Schuleno  Staat,  gives  portions  of  the  Revised  Agenda  of  the 
Netherland  Churches,  such  as  the  Order  of  Confession  and 
Absolution  preparatory  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  full,  in  which 
the  questions  are  much  longer  than  those  before  given ;  the 
Order  for  the  Institution  of  Elders  and  Deacons,  which  is  long 
and  includes  the  imposition  of  hands.  He  also  gives  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Kirchenordnung  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  which  is  that  of  Amsterdam 
with  a  few  alterations,  among  which  are  that  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiae  is  included  in  the  doctrinal  obligations  and  the  Depu- 
ties are  called  Deputy  Elders  (Gedeputeerde  Ouderlinger.)  In 
1725,  when  Berkenmeyer  was  sent  over,  the  Congregation  a^ 
Amsterdam  had  two  large  churches  and  five  ministers,  and 
over  II 00  children  were  annually  baptized. 

In  September  1750  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  after 
visiting  the  charge  of  Pastor  Hartwig,  in  order  to  restore  peace, 
arrived  on  the  23rd  at  New  York.  Aware  of  the  existing 
contentions,  he  would  gladly  have  passed  by,  but  the  Lord 
had  an  important  work  for  him  to  do  there.     Having  learned 
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the  history  and  condition  of  the  Congregations,  he  first  visited 
Mr.  Ricss,  whom  he  had  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  received 
in  very  friendly  manner  and  invited  to  preach  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Mr.  Riess  sent  for  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man Congregation  and  they  hoped  Mr.  Muhlenberg  would 
take  their  part.  He  reminded  Mr.  Riess  that  he  had  advised 
him  not  to  connect  himself  with  the  discontented  party  at 
New  York,  so  that  he  might  not  foment  discussion.  Mr.  Riess 
confessed  that  two  men,  of  bad  repute  as  to  character,  really 
controlled  affairs  in  his  flock,  but  that  the  Congregation  were 
of  good  hope  that  theirs  would  soon  become  the  stronger 
body. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  then  visited  the  Elders  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  w^ho  also. invited  him  to  preach  on  Sunday,  as  they 
had  no  Pastor,  and  he  consented.  Before  Sunday  came  Rev. 
Mr.  Berkenmeyer  arrived.  He  had  been  invited  some  weeks 
before  by  the  elders  to  visit  and  advise  the  Congregation  what 
to  do  for  its  rescue  and  restoral.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  wished  to 
withdraw  his  consent  to  preach,  but  as  the  elders  still  pressed 
him,  he  explained  the  circumstances  to  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  and 
asked  his  consent,  which  he  gave,  but  excused  himself  from 
attendance.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  was  evidently  regarded  by 
Mr.  Muhlenberg,  as  well  as  by  the  Congregation,  as  the  na- 
tural counsellor  and  refuge  of  the  Dutch  Congregation,  of 
which  he  had  formely  been  Pastor.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg preached  in  the  morning  in  German,  as  he  felt  a  hesita- 
tion about  attempting  to  speak  Dutch,  and  in  the  afternoon  in 
English,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  all,  and  on  Monday  he  left. 

After  he  had  left  the  Church  Council  held  a  meeting  to 
consult  about  the  affairs  of  the  Congregation.  Mr.  Berken- 
meyer was  present  and  advised  them  to  call  a  Minister  from 
Europe,  but  especially  warned  them  against  the  Penna.  Minis- 
ters as  Halle  pietists  and  not  sound  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  But 
the  Council  were  loth  to  accept  the  advice ;  they  had  after 
a  long  endurance  and  great  loss,  just  gotten  rid  of  one 
who  had  been  sent  them  from  Hamburg,  and  they  were 
familiar    with    the    still    sadder    experience    of  the    Raritan 
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people,  to  whom,  on  Mr.  Berkenmeyer's  application,  Mr. 
Wolf  had  been  sent.  After  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  had  left  they 
continued  to  consult  and  the  decision  to  which  they  came 
in  November  1750  was  to  extend  a  call  to  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg to  become  their  Pastor. 

They  invited  and  urged  the  German  Congregation  to 
unite  in  this  call,  but  they  refused  any  union  except  on 
condition  that  Mr.  Riess  become  Pastor  of  the  united  Con- 
gregations, to  which  the  Dutch  would  not  consent,  as  he 
could  preach  neither  Dutch  nor  English  which  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  also  because  he  had  aided  in  the  division  of 
the  Congregation. 

In  the  call,  preserved  in  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  diary,  they  de- 
scribe their  evil  condition,  their  great  losses,  the  absolute  need 
of  a  judicious,  experienced  Pastor  to  rescue,  reunite  and  save 
the  Congregation.  If  he  cannot  consent  to  become  permanent 
Pastor,  they  entreat  him  to  come  for  one,  two,  or  three  years 
until  peace  is  restored. 

This  call  was  received  early  in  December,  and  in  his  answer, 
Halle  Reports,  p.  371,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  describes  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  way,  but  recognizing  their  need,  he  would  con- 
sent, subject  to  approval  of  Franke  and  Ziegenhagen,  if  he  can 
provide  for  his  own,  charge  but  he  would  only  promise  to 
preach  at  first  in  German  and  English  and  would  need  two  or 
three  months  to  acquire  fluency  in  Dutch,  he  must,  also 
have  privilege  to  attend  the  Synod  and  visit  other  Con- 
gregations in  need.  He  asks  an  answer  and  places  the  decision 
again  in  their  hands  whether  they  will  call  him  for  two  years. 
In  Feb.  175 1  they  sent  a  regular  call  for  two  years,  which 
was  accepted  Apr.  2nd.  The  Meeting  of  the  Synod  was  held 
before  he  left  and  leave  of  absence  was  given  him  to  go  to 
New  York  for  six  months,  after  which  he  must  revisit  his 
Congregations. 

On  the  17th  of  May  175 1,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  arrived  at  New 
York  to  take  pastoral  charge  ot  the  Congregation  and  on  the 
1 8th  moved  into  the  parsonage.  He  came  alone,  having  left 
his  family  as  hostages  in  the  possession  of  his  old  charge, 
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which  was  utterly  opposed  to  his  going  to  New  York, 
]\Iay  19,  he  preached  in  German  and  in  the  afternoon  in 
EngHsh.  On  Whitsunday  May  26,  he  preached  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  first  time  in  Dutch.  He  had  taken  only  one 
week,  instead  of  two  months,  to  master  the  tongue,  but  he  had 
doubtless  been  preparing  ever  since  he  received  the  call,  and 
the  Plattdeutsch  was  his  native  dialect,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
learn  Dutch.  Thenceforth  he  preached  in  Dutch  and  German 
each  Sunday,  alternately  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  This 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  Council  in  answer  to  the  demands 
of  the  German  members,  who  proposed  to  omit  the  English 
services  which  had  been  introduced  in  Mr.  Knoll's  time,  and 
substitute  German  for  them.  But  soon  afterward,  of  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  began  to  add  to  his  labors  an 
English  service  on  each  Sunday  evening,  which  was  more 
largely  attended  than  any  other  service.  The  number  of  the 
elder  Dutch  members  was  very  small,  the  Germans  were 
largely  gathered  into  Mr.  Riess'  Congregation,  but  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Dutch  families,  who  could  no  longer  speak  or 
understand  the  tongue  of  their  fathers,  and  many  of  the 
surrounding  community  crowded  the  Church  on  Sunday 
evening. 

The  first  of  these  Evening  Services  in  English  was  held 
July  28,  and  it  was  the  first  Evening  Service  of  any  kind. 
There  were  no  arrangements  previously  provided  for  lighting 
the  Church,  and  candles  were  fastened  on  the  tops  of  the 
pews.  The  attendance  was  large,  as  not  only  the  Congregation 
of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  but  some  of  Mr.  Riess'  people  and 
many  Episcopalians  attended.  There  was  but  one  copy  of 
the  Hymn  Book  used  on  hand  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg  gave  out 
the  lines  and  led  the  singing.  When  he  found  that  the  Ger- 
man Chorals  were  unfamiliar  to  the  English  audience,  he 
selected  hymns  of  measures  found  also  in  English  hymns  and 
used  familiar  English  tunes,  when  the  whole  Congregation 
united  heartily.  The  Hymn-Book  of  which  he  had  only  one 
copy  was  the  Psalmodia  Germanica,  whieh  was  first  published 
in  London  Part  I.  1722,   Part  II.    1725,  Second   edition,   com- 
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bining  the  two  parts  and  enlarged  1732.  It  was  edited  by 
J.  C.  Jacobi,  by  whom  the  translations  were  made.  The  title 
of  the  first  Part  was  :  "  Psalmodia  Germanica,  or  a  Specimen 
of  Divine  Hymns,  translated  from  the  High  Dutch,  together 
with  their  Proper  Tunes  and  Thorough  Bass."  The  title  of 
the  complete  work  was :  "  Psalmodia  Germanica,  or  the  Ger- 
man Psalmody,  translated  from  the  High  Dutch,  together  with 
their  Proper  Tunes  and  Thorough  Bass,  second  edition  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  i2mo.  London  1732.  This  was  the  edition 
used  in  New  York.  Several  years  later  it  was  reprinted  in 
New  York  in  1754  for  use  at  the  English  Services.  Many  of 
its  translations  were  taken  into  Dr.  Kunze's  Hymn  Book, 
It  contained  nothing  else  than  translations  of  German  Hymns. 
In  1765  the  Psalmodia  Germanica  of  Jacobi  was  reprinted  at 
London  with  a  Supplement  by  J.  Haberkorn.  8vo.  Hymn  25  i 
in  our  Church  Book  is  a  translation  of  Jacobi,  revised  by 
Toplady. 

However  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  may  have  disliked  the  pietists, 
there  were  many  earnest  Christian  souls  in  the  surrounding 
congregations  who  were  drawn  to  the  services  by  the  fervent, 
pungent,  practical  and  evangelical  preaching  of  Muhlenberg. 
The  English  urged  the  erection  of  galleries  in  the  Church 
to  accommodate  the  numerous  attendants.  Many  families 
of  Dutch  Lutheran  descent  who  had  wandered  off  came 
back  and  gladly  heard  the  Word.  If  only  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg, or  another  like  him,  could  have  remained  as  Pastor 
in  New  York  and  retained  the  households  of  Lutheran 
descent  by  continuing  English  Services,  how  large  and 
numerous  their  Churches  would  have  become. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  unite  the  two  Congre- 
gations. Many  of  the  Germans  would  have  consented  if 
the  old  Congregation  would  assume  the  debt  on  the  pro- 
perty purchased,  for  which  seven  of  the  leaders  had  made 
themselves  responsible.  The  Church  Council  was  convened 
by  Mr.  Muhlenberg.  Mr.  Magens  of  Flushing,  a  person  of 
much  prominence  and  culture,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  congregation,  and  other  older  members  were  invited 
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to  be  present.  Propositions  for  the  union  of  the  two  Con- 
gregations were  agreed  on,  and  ordered  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  German  Pastor.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
property  purchased  be  sold  and  that  any  loss  resulting 
from  such  sale  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  reunited 
Congregation.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  urged  Mr.  Riess  to  use  his 
influence  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  plan,  which  he 
promised  to  do.  These  propositions  were  rejected  by  the 
German  Congregation  which  demanded  that  their  property 
must  be  retained  and  fitted  for  use  as  a  school,  and  that 
German  services  must  be  held  in  it  once  in  four  weeks- 
This  was  refused  and  the  attempt  at  union  failed.  It  is 
not  known  that  Mr.  Riess  stood  in  the  way  of  union,  as 
he  withdrew  from  the  Congregation  within    a    few    months. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  soon  began  to  visit  the  Hackensack 
Congregation  which  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  decay, 
and  after  a  time  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  he 
was  to  devote  each  fourth  Sunday  to  them.  The  account 
he  has  given  of  his  labors  at  this  place  are  among  the 
most  interesting  records  of  his  experience.  The  Congre- 
gation was  composed  chiefly  of  the  descendants  of  three  or  four 
Dutch  fan^iilics  who  had  settled  there  about  1680-1690,  who 
had  become  closely  related  by  intermarriage,  among  whom 
the  most  prominent  were  the  Van  Buskerks. 

During  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  stay  at  New  York  there  was  so 
great  an  increase  of  renewed  interest  and  life  in  the  Congre- 
gation, so  hopeful  a  regathering  of  its  scattered  members,  and 
so  large  an  attendance  of  others  on  its  services,  especially 
those  in  English,  that  the  despondent  people  began  to  take 
heart  and  indulge  again  in  hope  for  the  future,  if  only  Mr- 
Muhlenberg  could  remain  as  Pastor.  The  Congregation  had 
so  dwindled  away  that  even  with  the  reawakened  life  there 
were  not  more  than  fifty  communicants,  but  the  attendance 
was  large,  and  the  energy  and  fervor  of  the  Pastor  made 
themselves  felt  on  every  side.  The  hope  that  Pastor  and 
people  had  indulged  of  a  reunion  of  the  two  Congregations 
was  not  realized,  and  this  was  very  disheartening  to  Mr.  Muh- 
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lenberg,  who  well  knew  that  the  immigration  of  the  Dutch 
had  long  since  ceased,  that  the  continually  growing  influx  of 
Germans  would  constantly  enlarge  the  Congregation  which 
would  secure  them.  He  had  come  to  understand  the  un- 
worthiness  and  ungodliness  of  the  leaders  at  that  time  of  the 
German  Congregation,  which  they  so  soon  showed  by  calling 
the  miscreant  Andrea  as  Pastor.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  the 
devout  among  the  Germans  could  be  gathered  into  the  old 
Congregation. 

But  unfortunately  the  affairs  of  his  Congregations  in  Penna. 
and  of  his  own  family  would  not  allow  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
even  for  the  six  months  for  which  he  had  arranged.  After  a 
stay  of  only  three  months  and  eight  days  he  was  constrained  to 
return  home.  He  secured  Mr.  J.  A.  Weygand,  of  Raritan,  as  a 
supply  for  six  weeks,  and  August  25  he  preached  for  the  last 
time  in  175 1.  He  expected  at  the  time  to  return  early  in 
October,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  New  York, 
but  was  unable  so  to  do.  After  the  close  of  Mr.  Weygand's 
term  of  six  weeks  the  Congregations  at  New  York  and 
Hackensack  were  without  pastoral  care  until  May  1752. 

After  it  became  evident  that  he  could  not  return,  as 
promised,  to  spend  the  close  of  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg tried  to  arrange  for  his  return  in  March,  but  it  was  not 
until  May  8,  that  he  reached  the  city.  Much  had  been  lost 
during  his  absence,  his  own  congregation  had  been 
disheartened  by  the  long  delay  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, and  many  of  the  German  members  had  united  with 
the  German  congregation.  Mr.  Reiss  had  left  in  the  Fall, 
and  a  call  had  been  given  to  Conrad  Andrea,  of  Goshen- 
hoppen,  who  declined  to  come,  but  sent  them  one  of  the 
most  active  of  his  disciples,  Philip  Henry  Rapp,  and  the 
congregation  had  been  thus  placed  in  direct  antagon- 
ism to  Muhlenberg.  Mr.  Reiss  had  been  amenable  to 
better  influences,  but  Rapp  here,  as  afterward  at  German- 
town,  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  gather  all  Germans 
into  his  congregation  and  to  injure  the  other  one.  He  was 
regardless  of  truth,  bitterly  inimical  to  Muhlenberg  and  the 
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Halle  Ministers,  a  slanderer  and  traducer,  and  friendly  rela- 
tion between  the  congregations  had  become  impossible.  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  passes  him  by  with  entire  silence  in  his  narra- 
tive. But  the  effect  of  the  evil  influences  was  felt.  At  the 
first  communion  of  1752  there  were  only  about  thirty  par- 
ticipants, and  at  a  later  one  about  forty. 

Of  his  daily  labors  and  experiences  during  his  two  terms 
of  service  at  New  York,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  has  left  a  very 
full  and  most  interesting  record.  Halle  Reports  pp.  437-65, 
476-506.  His  industry,  his  consecration  to  his  work,  his 
wonderful  power  of  securing  the  confidence  of  men  and 
leading  them  to  unburthen  their  souls  to  him,  his  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  men  in  things  spiritual,  all  the  eminent 
qualities  of  Pastor  and  preacher  which  were  combined  in 
him,  abundantly  appear.  Could  he  have  remained  at  New 
York,  there  would  have  been  no  question  of  the  secure 
establishment  of  Trinity  Church,  but  it  would  soon  have 
become  an  English  Lutheran  Congregation. 

We  gather  from  his  narrative  a  few  incidents.  The 
Deacons,  as  well  as  the  Pastors  and  Elders  were  a  part  of 
the  Church  council.  The  services  at  this  time  were  all 
held  in  Trinity  Church,  on  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Rector  Sts.,  on  the  lot  given  in  Colve's  time.  Across 
Rector  St.  were  the  grounds  in  which  stood  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  members  of  which  complained  that  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  preached  so  loud  as  to  disturb  their  services. 
This  was  the  only  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city,  but  the 
second  church  was  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  Rector, 
Mr.  Barclay,  invited  Mr.  M.  to  attend  the  service  of  Con- 
secration, July  I,  1752.  Mr.  Ockershausen  says  this  was 
St.  George's  Church,  Beekman  St.  St.  Paul's  is  said  to 
have  been  built  1755.  There  were  two  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches,  with  four  ministers,  among  whom  were  Revs. 
Du  Bois  and  De  Ronda;  one  English  Presbyterian  of  which 
I\Ir.  Pemberton,  was  Pastor.  A  French  Huguenot  Church 
was  without  a  Pastor,  and  there  was  a  IMoravian  Congre- 
gation.    Upon  the  Pastors  of  these   Churches    Mr.  Muhlen- 
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berg  called,  and  formed  and  sustained  a  very  friendly 
personal  relation.  But  the  invitation  to  the  consecration  of 
the  Episcopal    Church    he    declined. 

Soon  the  letters  from  home  urge  his  return,  not  only 
his  family  demanded  it  and  his  congregations,  but  his 
brethren  of  the  ministerium  affirm  that  his  return  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Some  provision  must  be  made  for  New 
York ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  his  own  con- 
tinued pastorate,  but  a  Pastor  must  be  found.  He  suggests 
Rauss,  or  Schrenck,  and  the  proposal  is  made  to  each  but 
declined.  He  writes  again  to  Weygand,  whether  to  secure 
him  as  his  successor,  or  only  as  temporary  supply  we  do 
not  know.  But  he  is  unable  to  make  any  certain  arrange- 
ment before  the  time  arrives  for  his  return.  He  left  the 
city  August  3,  amid  the  tearful  regrets  of  the  sorrowing  con- 
gregation, after  a  stay  of  nearly  three  months,  and  with  that 
departure  closed  the  ministry  at  New  York  of  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg. 

To  be  contimied. 

B.    M.    SCHMUCKER. 


III. 

ECCE  HOMO! 

A  Picture  of  Christ.     By  Prof.  Franz  Delitszch,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Here  between  Kana  of  Galilee  and  Kefar  Kenna  we  will 
remain  and  wait.  Here  on  this  ridge  of  heaving  fields  with 
their  corn,w^hich  remind  us  of  home,  we  will  rest.  Here  he 
must  pass,  for  this  is  the  way  which  leads  over  plains  and 
valleys  through  flowery  meadows  down  to  Tiberias  and  the 
Lake  of  Genesareth,  which  he  so  gladly  used  to  visit. 

But  shall  we  recognize  him  ?  Why  should  we  not,  since 
the  Shulamite  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  answered  our 
inquiry:  "  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand^  ?" 

What  a  beautiful  country  is  this  Galilee  !  The  Romans 
had  good  reason  to  declare  it  to  be  the  most  lovely  of  all 
countries  ^  ? "  But  what  is  all  beauty  of  nature  to  the 
beauty  of  a  soul,  which  reflects  the  deity,  and  what  is  all 
beauty  of  this  world  to  the  heavenly  world  of  love,  which 
He  has  preached  there  on  this  mountain-pulpit  of  Hittin^! 

^The  Shulamite  calls  here  her  beloved,  "white  and  ruddy"  with 
regard  to  his  complexion  in  the  sense  of  Lam.  iv.,  and  furnished  with 
a  ha.nner  da^'u/,  i.e.  like  a  standard-bearer  marked  above  ten  thousands. 
The  ancients  interpret  the  "white"  as  referring  to  the  holy  innocence 
of  Christ,  and  the  "ruddy"  to  his  bloody  suffering.  But  Solomon  is 
not  the  type  of  the  humiliated  but  of  the  exalted  One.  White  and  red 
as  praised  here  by  the  Shulamite  is  the  double  color  of  bodily  beauty, 
and  of  such,  as  becomes  those  in  high  position.  Up  to  this  day  the 
female  Bedouins  call  themselves  the  dark  ones,  and  those  living  in  the 
cities  the  white  ones  {hawdrijdtJi), 

^Comp.  Libanii  Oratio7ics  ct  declamai,  (ed.  Reiske,  Altenburg  1791- 
92),  V.  155. 

^  Kurun  Hattin  (the  horns  of  Hattin)  is  the  name  of  the  hill  which 
according  to  Latin  tradition  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  Sermon  on 
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THE     LUTHERAN     CHURCH    IN    THE     CITY    OF 
NEW  YORK. 

DURING   THE    SECOND     CENTURY   OF    ITS    HISTORY. 
II. 

After  the  removal  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  from  New 
York  in  August  1752,  the  congregation  was  vacant  until  the 
spring  of  1753,  when  Rev.  John  Albert  Weygand  became 
pastor.  We  learn  from  the  curriculum  vitae  which  Mr.  Wey- 
gand prepared  in  1748  (Halle  Reports,  New  Ed.  p.  272),  that 
he  was  born  August  26,  1722,  in  the  County  of  Hanau,  was 
sent  in  1742  to  the  Gymnasium  lUustre,  at  Hanau,  where  he 
remained  but  four  months,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Halle  and  gave  instruction,  first  in  the  Weingart  school, 
then  in  the  schools  of  the  Orphan  House,  attending  at  the 
same  time  the  lectures  of  Drs.  Francke,  Knapp  and  Baumgar- 
ten.  From  1744  to  1748  he  was  tutor  in  private  families. 
While  at  Frankfurt  an  emigrant  agent  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  America  as  preacher  for  a  company  of  emigrants.  At 
Philadelphia,  where  he  landed  September  7,  1748,  these  peo- 
ple were  sold  for  their  passage  money,  and  he  himself  was 
scarcely  saved  the  same  fate.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
Pastor  Brunnholtz  and  sent  to  Providence  to  Mr.  Muhlenberg, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  into  his  house  where  he  was  aided 
and  prepared  for  pastoral  work.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  intercourse  with  him  and  of  the  reasons 
which  moved  him  to  decide  to  send  him  to  the  congregations 
on  the  Raritan  as  a  Catechet,  which  he  did  in  November 
1748,  to  preach  to  them  under  his  own  supervision.    He  re- 
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maincd  at  the  Ran'tan,  with  varying  success,  surrounded  by 
many  difficulties,  caused  in  large  part  by  his  own  indiscretion, 
until  his  removal  to  New  York.  He  was  ordained  December 
2,  1750.  While  at  Raritan  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Von  Dieren  who  was  at  New  York  when  Berkenmeyer  arrived. 

The  dissensions  and  turmoil  at  Raritan  became  so  violent 
in  the  winter  of  1752-3,  that  he  determined  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  congregations  at  New  York  and  Hackensack,  which 
he  did  at  some  time  in  the  following  spring  (Halle  Reports,  p. 
611-613).  We  have  little  information  as  to  the  course  of 
events  in  the  following  years.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
whether  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministerium  in  the  succeeding 
years  are  preserved  at  Halle,  and  there  were  no  meetings 
from  1755  to  1759.  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  Diary  gives  us  a  few 
items  of  information,  as  do  also  the  Halle  Reports,  from  which 
we  derive  the  following  facts. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  he  was  present,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  congregations  were  growing  and  that  he  was 
much  beloved.  He  had  taken  charge  of  two  other  congrega- 
tions, one  in  New  Jersey  sixteen  miles  from  Hackensack, 
perhaps  at  Remmersbach,  and  the  other  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  (H.  R.,  p.  657.)  The  services  in  the  Church  were 
probably  in  Dutch,  German  and  English.  In  Dutch,  because 
it  was  the  original  language  of  the  people,  which  had  not  yet 
died  out;  in  German,  because,  although  most  of  the  Germans 
belonged  to  the  other  congregation,  still  some  remained,  or 
were  added,  until  the  union  of  the  congregations.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  important  and  growing  English 
portion.  In  1756  the  Psalmodia  Germanica,  which  was  used 
in  the  services,  was  re-printed  at  New  York,  so  Dr.  Reynolds 
says,  though  the  catalogue  of  Sedgwick  in  London  gives  1765 
as  the  date  of  Haberkorn's  edition,  which  Dr.  Reynolds  says 
was  re-printed.  This  date  may  be  a  misprint  for  1756,  or  a 
new  edition  may  hav^e  appeared  then.  Mr.  Weygand  also 
translated  and  published  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  English, 
as  an  appendix  to  a  large  volume  of  sermons  translated  by 
Mr.  Magons,  an  elder  in  the  congregation. 
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The  title  runs  : 

"the 

WHOLE  SYSTEM 

OF   THE 

XXVIII  ARTICLES 

OF   THE 

Evangelical  Unvaried  Confession, 
PRESENTED  AT  AUSBOURGH 

TO    THE 

Emperor   CHARLES  V. 

BY  THE 
Protestant  Princes  and  States,  etc., 

TO   BE   COMPARED   WITH 

The   TRANSLATIONS    of  the    MORAVIANS, 

Printed  at  London  in  the  year  1749,  wherein  most  the  half 
hath  been  left  out. 

NEW   YORK  : 

Printed  by  J.  PARKER  and  W.  WEYMAN,  at  the  New 
Printing-Office  in  Beaver  Street,  MDCCLV." 

The  size  is  quarto,  pages  thirty,  with  an  address  to  the  kind 
reader  on  page  thirty-one,  dated  November  ii,  1755,  and 
signed  by  John  Albert  Weygand,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Old  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  and  Hackensack. 
The  copy  which  we  describe  contains  the  name  of  Jacobus 
Van  Buskirk,  April  4,  1756. 

In  1759,  February  7,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  minis- 
ters, ciders  and  deacons  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  but  from 
whatever  cause  it  v/as  not  successful.  In  1763,  September  29, 
another  petition  was  presented,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
congregation  'from  the  beginning  is  narrated,  and  the  terms  of 
the  surrender  to  Colonel  Nicholls  in  1664  are  cited  in  support 
of  the  claim  to  legal  recognition  (Doc.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  III.  298). 
The  same  petition  states  that  many  years  before  a  mxcmber  of 
the  congregation  had  presented  two  houses  and  lots,  which 
furnish  the  chief  support  of  the  Pastor.  It  is  also  stated  that 
some  years  before  two  men  had  been  sent  to  Germany  to 
secure  contributions,  who  collected  a  considerable  amount 
and  embezzled  it,  and  the  congregation  was  unable  to  compel 
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them  to  render  an  account  In  1762,  and  the  year  following', 
an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  two  congregations 
to  unite,  but  it  failed.  In  May  1764,  Mr.  Weygand  made 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Muhlenberg  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  February 
1765,  corresponded  with  him,  as  is  noted  in  his  Diaiy.  In 
November  1768,  at  New  Hanover,  Mr.  Weygand  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  for  the  last  time.  He  was  in 
feeble  health,  unable  to  preach  regularly,  greatly  disturbed  by 
dissatisfaction  in  his  own  congregation  and  conflict  with  the 
Swamp  congregation  and  its  pastor,  Mr.  Gerock.  Complaints 
against  him  were  presented.  He  sought  an  assistant,  and  the 
Ministerium  having  given  its  approval,  in  January  1769,  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  sent  him  for  this  purpose  Daniel  Kuhn,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Adam  Simon  Kuhn,  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Kuhn  was  a 
student  for  the  ministry,  and  had  preached  in  English  before 
the  Ministerium  in  1768.  He  remained  in  New  York  only 
until  May  1769,  when  he  was  recalled  in  order  to  be  examined 
by  the  Ministerium  in  June,  at  Philadelphia.  After  his 
licensure  as  Catechet  he  did  not  return  to  New  York,  but  took 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  1770.  His  ordination  was  pro- 
posed at  that  meeting,  but  he  objected  to  it  and  wished  time 
for  further  preparation.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Sweden^ 
with  a  recommendation  in  Latin  from  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  to 
continue  his  studies  under  Provost  Wrangel,  an  olderbrother, 
who  became  a  physician,  having  previously  gone  to  Sweden 
to  study  under  Linne.  No  evidence  has  been  found  of  any 
ministrations  of  Daniel  Kuhn  after  his  return,  though  a  call  to 
the  Wicacoa  Church  was  spoken  of,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
died  soon  afterward;  in  1779  he  was  dead,  but  may  have  died 
earlier.      He  was  probably  ordained  in  Sweden  or  London. 

Mr.  Weygand  became  still  more  an  occasion  of  offense  to 
his  congregation,  was  embarrassed  by  debts,  drank  to  excess, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  Ministerium  in  1769.  He  pub- 
lished his  complaints  against  his  own  congregation  and  that 
of  Gerock  in  an  English  pamphlet.  He  died  soon  afterwards, 
but  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.     The  last  certain  date 
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found  is  In  July  1769,  in  Calendar  of  N.  Y.  MSS.  In  May  1770, 
Muhlenberg  speaks  of  him  as  dead.  His  successor  in  Trinity 
Church  was  Rev.  Bernhard  Michael  Hausihl, 

We  must  now  return  to  trace  the  parallel  history  of  the 
German  congregation,  the  establishment  of  which  in  1750  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John 
Frederick  Riess.  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
to  Dr.  Philip  Fresenius,  and  from  a  letter  of  Brunnholtz,  pre- 
served at  Halle,  that  Mr.  Riess  came  from  the  Odenwald  in 
Hesse,  studied  medicine  at  Jena  and  theology  at  Halle,  under 
Dr.  Baumgarten.  Some  emigrant  agents  persuaded  ten 
families  in  the  Odenwald  to  emigrate  to  America  and  Riess  to 
come  with  them  as  pastor  ;  they  secured  his  ordination  to  this 
office  by  three  pastors.  On  their  arrival  in  the  fall  of  1749, 
the  emigrants  were  sold  and  scattered  and  Mr.  Riess  left  with- 
out a  charge.  He  helped  himself  with  his  knowledge  of  med- 
icine and  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Brunnholtz  and  Muh- 
lenberg. The  German  party  at  New  York  heard  of  him  and 
called  him  to  be  their  pastor.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  warned  him 
against  them  and  urged  him  not  to  become  the  occasion  of 
division  in  the  congregation  where  Knoll  was  then  pastor. 
But  he  accepted  the  call,  and  in  the  spring  of  1750  took  charge 
of  the  German  congregation,  which  was  organized  at  that  time. 
His  ministry  did  not  continue  long,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  turbulent  men,  to  whom  the  discipline  of  the 
old  congregation  had  been  offensive  ;  they  were  not  disposed 
to  contribute  the  money  needed  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  pro- 
perty they  had  purchased,  and  there  was  little  unity  among 
them.  In  the  summer  of  175  i,  already,  Mr.  Riess  was  dis- 
posed to  seek  another  location  ;  Mr.  Weygand  advised  him  to 
remove  to  Pennsylvania,  and  find  benefit  from  intercourse  with 
Muhlenberg.  But  as  Mr.  Muhlenberg  writes  in  his  diary : 
*'  Mr.  Riess  was  in  his  thoughts  far  above  me,  and  quite  pre- 
pared to  instruct  me."  Mr.  Riess  received  a  salary  of  £60 
from  the  congregation  and  derived  a  considerable  income  from 
his  medical  practice.  He  continued  in  charge  at  New  York 
until  October  1 751,  his  successor  taking  charge  in  November. 
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In  December  175 1,  Mr.  Riess  removed  to  Stone  Arabia, 
now  in  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  congregation  in  connection  with  two  others,  Palatine 
Bridge  and  Little  Falls,  which  had  been  served  by  Rev. 
Nicholas  Sommer  at  Schoharie.  The  large  charge  of  Mr. 
Sommer,  then  the  only  regular  Lutheran  pastor  in  the 
Schoharie  and  Mohawk  country,  was  relieved  by  the  formation 
of  the  new  charge.  Few  records  of  the  ministry  here  have 
been  preserved.  It  was  during  his  residence  here  that  the 
miserable  vagabond  Johann  Melius  Warney,  or  Worning,  made 
a  disturbance,  against  whom  his  father-in-law,  John  Schnell  of 
Stone  Arabia,  warned  the  public  (Halle  Reports,  New  Ed.,  p. 
296).  Mr.  Riess  continued  at  Stone  Arabia  until  March  1760, 
when  he  removed  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  Rhinebeck  and  East  Camp  charge.  The  charge 
consisted  of  four  congregations  and  several  preaching  places. 
They  had  been  under  the  care  of  J.  C.  Hartwig,  but  his  ser- 
vices had  of  late  years  been  very  irregular.  The  residence  of 
the  pastor  was  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rhinebeck  ;  East  Camp 
Church  was  fifteen  miles  north  of  St.  Peter's,  and  its  successor 
is  the  Gcrmantown  Church  about  two  miles  south  of  the  old 
location  ;  Tarbush  was  seven  miles  northeast  of  Camp  and  is 
now  represented  by  Churchtown  ;  Staatsburgh  was  near  the 
Hudson,  below  Rhinecliff,  and  the  Church  was  removed  later 
to  the  eastward  and  is  now  St.  Paul's,  Wurtemberg ;  the 
preaching  places  were  Ancram  and  near  where  St.  John's 
Church,  Livingston,  now  stands,  where  a  congregation  was 
fully  organized  by  Mr.  Riess  in  1764. 

Rev.  William  Hull,  in  his  account  of  these  Churches,  says 
that  Mr.  Riess  continued  in  charge  of  all  these  congregations 
until  1783,  when  he  gave  up  St.  Peter's,  Rhinebeck  and  St. 
Paul's,  Wurtemberg,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  H. 
Pfeiffer,  and  that  he  retained  charge  of  the  others  until  his 
death.  A  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  raised 
by  the  statement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gulick  in  his  sketch  of  the  Stone 
Arabia  congregation,  in  which  he  says  that  Mr.  Riess  for  a 
second  time  had  charge  there  for  four  or  five  years  at  some 
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time  before  Rev.  P.  J.  Grotz  became  pastor  in  1787.  This  is 
supported  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Kunze,  who  says  in  1784  that  Mr. 
Riess  is  at  Stone  Arabia  and  Mr.  Grotz  at  Rhinebeck  (H.  R., 
p.  1509).  May  it  not  be  that  in  1783  Mr.  Riess  went  to  Stone 
Arabia,  and  Mr.  Grotz  to  the  whole  Rhinebeck  charge,  giving 
up  the  lower  part  in  1784  to  Rev.  G.  H.  Pfeiffer,  and  that  in 
1787  Mr.  Grotz  went  to  Stone  Arabia,  Mr.  Riess  became  pas- 
tor of  the  upper  portion,  locating  at  Churchtown,  and  Mr. 
Pfeifferhad  the  lower  part,  occupying  the  old  parsonage?  Mr. 
Riess'  death  and  burial  took  place  at  Churchtown  in  1791. 
He  was  through  all  his  later  years  in  friendly  relation  to  the 
Pennsylvania  ministers,  though  never  connected  with  their 
body,  but  he  attended  its  meeting  in  1763  (H.  R.,  p.  1126). 
He  visited  Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg  in  1774. 

For  ten  years  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Riess  the  German 
congregation  at  New  York  was  in  very  bad  hands.  After  re- 
jecting the  proposition  for  the  union  of  the  two  congregations 
in  June  175  i,  they  placed  themselves  in  direct  antagonism  to 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  and  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  by  calling 
as  pastor  their  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opponent,  John  Conrad 
Andrea,  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  who  set  himself  up  as 
head  of  a  consistory,  gathered  up  schoolmasters  and  ordained 
them,  and  tried  to  organize  a  party  of  opponents  to  the  Halle 
pastors.  Most  of  his  followers  were,  like  their  leader,  men  of 
unworthy  lives.  Andrea  declined  the  call  to  New  York,  but 
sent  them  one  of  his  disciples,  Philip  Henry  Rapp,  whom  the 
congregation  accepted.  With  Mr.  Riess,  who  was  a  worthy 
man,  conference  could  be  held,  but  with  vagabonds  of  the 
character  of  Andrea,  Rapp  and  his  successors  for  ten  years,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  friendly  relation  should  continue. 
All  accounts  of  the  congregation  and  all  reference  to  them  on 
the  part  of  the  Halle  Ministers  cease  for  these  ten  years. 

Philip  Henry  Rapp  immigrated  in  1750,  was  picked  up  and 
ordained  by  Andrea,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Macungie  Church, 
Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  where  he  began  services  on  the  eigh- 
teenth Sunday  after  Trinity,  1750,  and  where  he  held  his  last 
service  October  29,  1 751,  after  he  had  received  the  call  to 
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New  York.  He  entered  at  once  on  duty,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  near  the  close  of  1753,  when  he  succeeded  An- 
drea at  Germantovvn.  Andrea  had  come  to  Germantown  to 
organize  the  disorderly  opponents  of  Pastor  Handschuh  in 
March  1753,  and  died  miserably  January  i,  1754.  Rapp  was 
called  by  a  party  before  Andrea  died.  He  succeeded  in  se- 
curing possession  of  the  church,  and  held  it  for  about  twelve 
years  until  1765,  when  he  was  ejected.  He  then  went  to  the 
Tohickon  Church,  Bucks  County,  where  he  remained  until 
1 77 1.  He  was  a  man  of  vile  character,  who  had  fled  from 
Germany  by  reason  of  incestuous  adultery,  bringing  with  him 
the  partner  of  his  crime,  and  ended  his  unworthy  life  by  cut- 
ting his  throat  in  1779. 

The  next  pastor  was  John  George  Wiesner,  another  of  the 
disciples  of  Andrea  and  Rapp,  probably  ordained  by  one  or 
both  of  them.  His  pastorate  lasted  from  the  beginning  of 
1754  until  the  close  of  1756.  Where  he  went  after  leaving 
New  York  is  uncertain,  but  from  1765  to  1769  he  was  pastor 
in  Rapp's  old  charge  at  Macungie.  When  he  left,  another  of 
the  same  band,  who  landed  August  1750,  and  was  ordained 
about  the  same  time  as  Rapp,  and  from.  1750  to  1756  was 
pastor  at  Tohickon,  came  to  New  York ;  his  name  was  John 
Martin  Schaeffer.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion till  1 76 1.  After  leaving  here  he  went  to  Waldoboro, 
Maine,  where  he  arrived  in  1762,  and  continued  for  twenty 
years  to  neglect  and  dishonor  his  office,  until  having  grown 
rich  by  medical  practice  he  withdrew  from  the  nominal  pre- 
tence of  being  a  pastor.  He  died  April  20,  1794.  A  full  ac- 
count of  his  character  and  life  is  given  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Pohlman 
in  his  sketch  of  the  Waldoboro  colony  {Eva?igeiical  Review^ 
July,  1869,  p.  452). 

The  congregation  at  last  became  tired  of  its  series  of  ir- 
regular, uneducated  and  unworthy  pastors,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Weygand  was  induced  to  invite  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg to  visit,  counsel  and  aid  them  in  securing  a  worthy  pas- 
tor.    It  was  a  wise  step,  and  led  them  into  a  connection  with 
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the  organized  Lutheran  Church,  which  has  continued  un- 
broken until  the  present  time.  At  what  precise  time  they  got 
rid  of  J.  M.  Schaeffer  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  before  Sep- 
tember 1 76 1,  for  at  that  time  they  had  already  entreated  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  to  visit  them.  He  was  so  overburdened  with 
labors  that  he  could  not  go,  and  on  September  ist  visited 
Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz,  urging  him  to  go  in  his  stead  (H.  R.,  p. 
870).  At  the  same  time  Provost  Wrangel  consented  to  make  a 
visitation  to  the  Churches  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Kurtz  went  vv^ith  him,  starting  September  29,  1761  (H.  R.,  p. 
872).  Provost  Wrangel  urged  the  union  of  the  two  congrega- 
tions, and  sent  propositions  to  the  Dutch  congregation,  to 
which  a  formal  answer  was  made  by  Weygand  and  the  elders 
and  deacons.  The  effort  was  made  in  vain.  Either  at  that 
time,  or  a  little  later,  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Kurtz  should 
come  and  stay  six  months  at  New  York. 

November  i8th  Mr.  Muhlenberg  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Kurtz 
and  his  congregations,  and  made  arrangements  for  his  absence 
(p.  874).  December  loth  Mr.  Muhlenberg  wrote  again,  after 
having  received  a  favorable  answer  (p.  878),  and  December 
28th  Mr.  Kurtz  left  Tulpehocken,  visiting  Raritan  on  his 
route,  and  expected  to  preach  in  New  York  January  i,  1762. 
He  had  asked  for  instructions,  but  Mr.  Muhlenberg  writes  him 
that  he  trusts  to  his  judgment  and  experience.  He  says  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  congregations  should  be  gradually 
prepared  for  union.  He  advises  that  the  congregation,  still  in 
debt  for  the  brewery  property,  should  not  build  a  parsonage 
and  school-house  at  present  If  the  union  could  be  effected, 
a  moderately  strong  congregation  would  be  secured  (p.  878). 
Mr.  Kurtz  did  not  stay  six  months,  but  returned  March  17th, 
when  Provost  Wrangel  was  sent  for,  and  he,  Muhlenberg  and 
Kurtz,  conferred  about  the  affairs  at  New  York.  Nothing 
farther  was  done  of  which  we  have  knowledge  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod  in  June,  when  deputies  of  both  congregations 
were  present.  The  journal  of  Mr.  Kurtz's  labors  at  New  York, 
and  the  proposition  of  Provost  Wrangel,  with  the  answer  to  it, 
were  read,  the  whole  course  of  events  inquired  into,  the  views 
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of  all  parties  heard,  and  it  was  resolved  that  another  attempt 
to  secure  the  union  of  the  congregations  should  be  made. 
Pastor  Gerock,  of  Lancaster,  was  unanimously  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  be  sent  to  New  York 
for  six  weeks.  Mr.  Gerock  gave  his  consent,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  went  with  Weygand  and  the  deputies  to  New 
York,  July  I,  1 762  (H.  R.,  pp.  916-21).  He  returned,  August 
1 2th,  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  conference  w^as  held  by  Muhlen- 
berg and  Wrangel  on  the  letters  brought  by  him.  The  effort 
to  effect  a  union  had  again  failed,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  secure  a  pastor  for  the  German  congregation.  It  was 
probably  through  Mr.  Gerock's  influence  that  Rev.  John 
George  Bager,  of  Conowago,  was  induced  to  visit  New  York 
with  a  view  to  a  call  as  pastor.  Mr.  Bager  came  to  Philadel- 
phia December  18,  1762,  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg  gave  him  a 
letter  to  the  congregation,  in  which  he  says  that  Wrangel, 
Gerock  and  he,  think  Mr.  Bager  well  suited  to  their  wants,  and 
recommend  that  a  call  be  given  him.  They  do  not  desire  to 
impose  him  on  them,  but,  after  seeing  and  hearing  him,  they 
should  decide  for  themselves.  They  bear  witness  that  he  is  a 
regularly  trained,  learned  and  regularly  ordained  Lutheran 
minister.  He  asks  that  they  should  send  their  views  in  writing 
by  him  on  his  return.  Mr.  Bager  returned  January  8,  1763, 
with  letters  from  the  elders,  stating  that  they  had  elected  him 
as  pastor,  and  asking  that  the  Ministerium  give  him  a  call  to 
that  effect  (H.  R.,  943,  944,  1087).  Air.  Bager  accepted  the 
call,  and  having  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Conowago 
May  I,  1763,  removed  to  New  York  and  took  charge  (H.  R., 
New  Edition,  p.  194). 

Mr.  Bager,  who  was  the  first  regularly  settled  pastor  of  the 
German  congregation  at  New  York  after  it  had  entered  into 
connection  with  the  Ministerium,  was  born  at  Niederlinxweiler 
in  Nassau-Saarbriick,  March  29,  1725,  studied  at  Halle,  and 
was  settled  as  pastor  at  Simmern  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate, 
where  two  of  his  children  were  born.  He  arrived  in  America 
October  23,  1752,  and  became  pastor  at  Conowago  March  10, 
1753  (H.  R.,  New  Edition,  p.  194).    He  was  in  regular  connec- 
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tion  with  tlie  Ministerium,  but  not  very  hearty  in  his  relation 
to  its  members.  His  work  at  New  York  was  faithfully  done, 
and  resulted  in  bringing  the  congregation  into  good  order,  in 
increasing  its  numbers,  and  in  infusing  zeal  into  them.  In 
those  years  the  emigration  to  Pennsylvania  was  immense,  and 
the  number  of  Germans  at  New  York  also  greatly  increased. 
Enlarged  accommodation  for  the  congregation  soon  became 
necessary.  The  old  building  at  the  north  end  of  Skinner  (now 
Cliffj  Street,  erected  for  a  brewery,  purchased  in  1750,  did  not 
longer  meet  their  wants.  It  was  decided  to  erect  a  Church, 
and  ground  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Frankford  and 
William  Streets,  where  the  erection  of  a  stone  Church  was 
begun.  Its  dimensions  were  thirty-four  by  sixty  feet ;  the 
name  given  it  was  Christ's  Church,  but  it  was  ordinarily  called 
"  The  Old  Swamp  Church,"  from  the  district  in  which  it  was 
located.  This  Church  continued  to  be  used  by  the  congrega- 
tion until  1830,  when  it  was  sold;  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
Reformed  Methodists,  then  by  the  African  Presbyterians,  then 
as  a  livery-stable,  then  as  an  auction-shop,  and  in  1850  was 
torn  down  and  the  Globe  Hotel  erected  on  the  site.  Mr. 
Eager  did  not  remain  until  the  new  Church  was  completed, 
but  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  1767,  having  accepted  a  call 
given  him  without  his  solicitation  to  York,  Pa.,  to  which  place 
he  removed  in  February  1767.  Two  years  later  he  removed 
to  a  part  of  his  old  charge,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
June  9,  1791  (H.  R.,  New  Edition,  pp.  195,  569). 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Siegfried  Gerock,  previously 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Eager,  through 
whose  influence  probably  the  arrangement  was  made.  He  ar- 
rived at  New  York  in  April  1767,  and  found  the  new  Church 
completed  and  ready  for  consecration.  This  interesting  event 
took  place  May  i,  1767,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Hartwig  upon  the  strangely  selected  text,  Solomon's 
Song  8:  8  (Memorial  Vol.,  Hartwick  Sem.,  p.  12).  Difficul- 
ties and  conflicts  soon  began  to  arise,  and  in  1769  there  was 
fierce  turmoil  between  the  two  pastors  Gerock  and  Weygand 
and  their  congregations,  and  between  both  and  the  Ministe- 
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rium.  Mr.  Gerock  was  not  well  affected  toward  the  Ministe- 
rium,  and  had  any  connection  with  it  only  because  his  con- 
gations  were  united  with  it  He  had  been  called  to  Lancaster 
through  the  influence  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  who  was  very 
adverse  to  Muhlenberg,  and  was  in  close  relation  to  J.  C. 
Stoever,  who  was  still  more  adverse.  Mr.  Gerock  published 
a  very  bitter  pamphlet  in  this  dispute,  severe  against  Weygand 
and  the  Ministerium,  and  Weygand  answered  with  another 
pamphlet.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  wrote  a  very  severe  letter  to  the 
old  congregation  of  which  he  had  been  pastor,  which  he 
copied  in  his  Diary.  The  whole  condition  of  both  congrega- 
tions in  this  year  of  strife,  1769,  was  lamentable.  Mr.  Wey- 
gand was  expelled  from  the  Ministerium  at  its  meeting.  In 
1770,  after  Weygand  was  dead  and  Mr.  Hausihl  had  become 
pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  drew 
the  people  to  that  Church,  so  that  Mr.  Gerock's  people  became 
more  dissatisfied,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  they  called  Con- 
rad Roeller,  then  residing  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  assistant  to 
their  pastor.  Mr.  Roeller  was  a  man  of  ability,  who  had 
studied  at  Erlangen,  and  was  at  the  time  engaged  as  teacher. 
How  long  he  remained  at  New  York  is  not  known,  but  in 
1 77 1  he  became  pastor  at  Goschenhoppen,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  In  May  177 1,  Mr.  Gerock  visited  Muhlen- 
berg and  wished  to  exchange  places  with  some  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  pastors,  as  his  position  was  very  uncomfortable. 
While  at  New  York  a  call  for  a  pastor  was  sent  to  Gerock  by 
the  congregations  at  Liineburg,  Nova  Scotia,  which  Muhlen- 
berg offered  to  Revs.  Krug,  Voigt  and  Schmidt,  but  none  ac- 
cepted it,  until  Mr.  Brycelius  was  induced  to  go  in  1767. 
When  Rev.  Peter  Muhlenberg  removed  from  Raritan  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1772,  the  negotiations  for  which  were  begun  in  1 77 1, 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  proposed  Mr.  Gerock  to  the  congregations 
on  the  Raritan,  but  without  favorable  result.  In  1773  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  congregation  in  Baltimore,  his  last  known 
record  in  New  York  bearing  date  April  i8th.  At  Baltimore 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1787.  After  his  location  at 
Baltimore,   Mr.^  Gerock  was   no   longer  connected  with  the 
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Ministerium,  as  he  no  longer  needed  the  aid  of  its  members. 
A  certificate  by  Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  Rector  of  German 
Lutheran  Churches  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey,  dated 
July  26,  1773,  among  the  New  York  Historical  MSS.,  shows 
that  he  visited  New  York  at  that  time.  Soon  afterward,  at 
some  time  within  the  year  1773,  his  son,  Frederick  Augustus 
Muhlenberg,  became  pastor  of  the  Swamp  Church.  He  was 
a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  sound  judgment  and  much 
energy.  His  eloquent  cotemporary,  Hausihl,  was  well  matched. 
The  rival  churches  had  both  received  as  pastors  men  of  such 
superior  ability  as  to  attract  attention  at  any  time.  The  Dutch 
language  had  become  of  so  little  comparative  importance  that 
it  fell  into  the  background  in  Trinity  Church,  and  many  Ger- 
mans were  gathered  into  it  during  Mr.  Hausihl's  ministry,  so 
that  in  both  Churches  the  chief  services  were  in  German, 
though  in  Trinity  English  services  were  regularly  maintained. 
Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg,  the  second  son  of 
Rev.  Henry  Melchior  and  Anna  Maria  Muhlenberg,  v/as  born 
at  the  Trappe,  January  2,  1750,  and  baptized  January  15th,  his 
sponsors  being,  as  the  father's  entry  in  the  Trappe  Record 
shows,  "  Conrad  Weiser,  Friederich  Marsteller,  Herr  Hof- 
prediger  Ziegenhagen  and  Herr  Professor  Franck,"  whose 
given  names  he  received.  He  was  sent  in  1763  to  Halle, 
where  his  studies  were  pursued  in  the  Franke  Institutions  and 
at  the  University.  In  1770  he  returned  to  America  with  his 
brother,  Henry  Ernest,  and  with  Rev.  J.  C.  Kunze,  who  after- 
ward was  married  to  his  sister,  Margaretta  Henrietta.  The 
statement  in  Sprague's  Annals  and  other  places  that  he  was 
ordained  in  Europe  is  incorrect,  as  his  ordination  took  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium.  at  Reading  October  25, 
1770,  at  which  time  his  brother  Henry  Ernest,  Christian 
Streit  and  John  George  Jung  were  also  ordained  (Nova  Acta 
H.  E.  XII.,  349).  In  December  following  he  accompanied 
his  brother-in-law,  Christoph  Immanuel  Schulze,  to  his  new 
charge  at  Tulpehocken,  where  he  became  his  assistant,  having 
special  charge  of  Schaeferstown.  In  May  1773,  John  Caspar 
Stoever  resigned  the  care  of  the  congregation  at  Lebanon,  of 
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which  Mr.  Muhlenberg  then  took  charge.  Dr.  Kunze,  in  the 
account  of  the  Lutheran  Church  appended  to  his  hymn  book, 
says  that  the  removal  to  New  York  took  place  in  1773,  and 
from  the  intimate  relation  between  them  his  knowledge  is 
likely  to  be  accurate.  At  Lebanon  it  is  claimed  that  his  pas- 
torate there  lasted  until  1775.  The  first  record  I  have  found 
at  New  York  is  a  certificate  from  him  as  minister  of  the  Lu- 
theran congregation  at  New  York,  April  18,  1774.  It  was  in 
the  fall  of  1774  that  he  secured  the  consent  of  the  Lutheran 
ministers  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  formation  of  a  Min- 
ister's Conference.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  he  wrote 
to  his  father,  then  at  Ebenezer  in  Georgia,  **  that  the  Evan- 
gelical Brethren  of  our  Confession  intend,  God  willing,  to  hold 
for  the  first  time  a  Minister's  Conference  (eine  Prediger  Con- 
ferenz)  in  New  York  next  April."  This  letter  reached  Ebene- 
zer January  10,  1775,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  jour- 
nal (^z^^^/^^Z/r*^/ iVt'z//rzt',  October,  1852).  Of  this  Conference 
we  have  found  no  record,  but  it  was  probably  held,  as  Dr. 
Kunze,  in  the  appendix  to  the  hymn-book,  says :  "  To  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  Muhlenberg  belongs  the  immortal  honor  of 
having  formed  in  Pennsylvania  a  regular  ministry,  and  what  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  to  one  of  his  sons,  who  officiated  as 
Lutheran  minister  from  the  year  1773  to  1776  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  that  of  having  formed  the  Evangelical  Ministry  of 
New  York  State."  Whatever  the  Conference  then  held  may 
have  proposed,  its  continuance  was  interrupted  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  when  the  meeting  was  held  October  1786,  at  which 
the  organization  of  the  Ministerium  was  made,  the  entire  Pro- 
tocol of  which  has  been  preserved,  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
Conference  in  1775.  The  Lutheran  ministers  in  the  State  at 
that  time  who  were  probably  invited  to  the  Conference  were  : 
Revs.  Peter  Nicholas  Sommer,  of  Schoharie,  J.  C.  Hartwig,  J. 
F.  Riess,  of  Rhinebeck,  Samuel  Schwerdfeger,  of  Feilstown, 
John  Christian  Leps,  of  Loonenburg,  Philip  Grotz,  of  West 
Camp,  and  P^rederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Mr.  Hausihl  was  invited,  or  would  have  been  disposed  to 
unite,  as  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  and  had  no  affiliation  with  the  other  pastors.  It  is  • 
not  probable  that  any  intimacy  existed  between  the  two 
pastors  at  New  York,  Muhlenberg  and  Hausihl,  because  at 
Philadelphia  Mr.  Hausihl  had  allowed  himself  to  be  used  by 
the  separatists  and  opponents  who  had  endeavored  to  form  a 
congregation  in  opposition  to  the  old  one,  and  had  abetted  the 
organizers  of  the  severest  struggle  through  which  the  elder 
Muhlenberg  had  ever  been  called  to  pass.  In  addition  to  this 
ecclesiastical  antagonism,  the  times  were  becoming  troubled 
by  the  civil  disturbances  which  would  soon  kindle  the  fires  of 
the  Revolution.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
was  prominent  among  the  resistants  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown,  while  Mr.  Hausihl  was  equally  ardent  on  the  other 
side,  and  prominent  among  the  royalists. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg's  ministry  at  New  York  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  near  approach  of  the  military  conflict.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1776,  Gen.  Charles  Lee  occupied  the  City  with  troops 
and  began  the  erection  of  fortifications.  Mrs.  Muhlenberg 
was  sent,  in  February,  with  her  children  to  Philadelphia, 
where  her  father,  an  elder  in  St.  Michael's  and  Zion's,  resided, 
and  where  soon  afterward  her  third  child  was  born.  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  remained  in  the  City,  which  was  for  the  follow- 
ing months  in  great  alarm,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
British  ileet.  June  29th,  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  under  Howe 
arrived,  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg  soon  left  for  Philadelphia,  where 
he  arrived  July  2,  1776,  and  he  was  there  on  the  illustrious 
Fourth,  when  Independence  was  declared.  So  ended  the  pas- 
torate at  New  York  of  the  zealous  patriot.  The  congrega- 
tion still  considered  him  as  Pastor  and  awaited  his  return 
when  a  more  peaceful  time  would  allow,  but  before  that  time 
came  he  was  engaged  in  other  duties. 

In  August  Mr.  Muhlenberg  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
Trappe,  and  assisted  his  father  in  his  pastoral  labors.  In 
April  1777,  he  took  charge  of  the  New  Hanover  congrega- 
tion; at  the  death  of  Schaum,  January  1778,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Oley  Hills  congregation ;  he  ministered  also  at  New 
Goshenhoppen.      During    the   vacancy  at  Reading,  between 
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the  removal  of  H.  ]\Ioeller,  April  1777,  and  the  election  of 
D.  Lehman,  October  1778,  he  occasionally  preached  there. 
March  2,  1779,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  his  pastoral  labors  closed  finally  in  August 
1779.  An  account  of  his  relations  to  civil  offices  is  given  in 
"  Halle  Reports."  New  Ed.  p.  585. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  until  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Kunze  in  1784,  the  Swamp  Church  was  without  a  regular 
pastor,  although  at  the  time  Mr.  Muhlenberg  left  there  was  a 
candidate  at  New  York  named  August  Crell,  who  preached 
for  a  time  but  was  soon  dismissed  for  misconduct.  (Dr. 
Moldehnke  in  Pilger,  Feb.  15,1873).  Crell  had  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Germany  in  1775,  went  to  Philadelphia,  was 
examined  and  licensed  as  catechet  at  St.  Peter's,  Barren  Hill, 
and  at  Cohenzy,  N.  J.  His  habits  were  not  very  commend- 
able, but  having  promised  reform,  Dr.  Kunze  made  use  of  him 
for  a  time  as  teacher  in  his  seminary.  When  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
left  New  York,  Crell  was  sent  there  as  temporary  supply,  but 
he  relapsed  into  his  bad  habits,  and  tried  also  to  injure  Mr. 
Muhlenberg,  speaking  of  him  as  an  arch-rebel.  He  was  soon 
dismissed  and  came  back  to  Philadelphia,  tried  to  secure  a 
position  in  the  army  as  secretary  or  chaplain,  and  failing  in 
this,  finally  shouldered  a  musket  as  private.  At  times  the 
Church  was  used  as  a  hospital,  but  during  most  of  the  time 
services  were  held  by  Hanoverian  chaplains  of  the  Hessian 
troops.  Collections  were  taken  up  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  still  resting  on  the  Church,  and  so  liberal  were  the  gifts 
of  the  German  officers  and  soldiers,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
debt  was  paid  during  that  period. 

The  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  from  1770  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  was  Bernard  Michael  Hausihl,  which  name  when  angli- 
cised became  Houseal ;  he  himself  spelled  it  at  first  in  the  former 
way,  and  afterwards  in  the  latter.  A  somewhat  extended  sketch 
of  his  life  has  been  given,  (*'  Halle  Reports,"  New  Ed.  p.  426,  and 
Liitlicran  Quarterly^  Oct.,  1883,  p.  528).  He  was  born  at 
Heilbronn  in  1727,  v/hcre  his  father  was  teacher  at  "  the  Good 
School,"   ^vas    educated   at   Strasburg,   where  he  entered  his 
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name  as  student  of  theology  April  20,  1726;  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Lutheran  Consistory  at  Rotterdam  in  175 1  as  Mis- 
sionary to  Nova  Scotia,  but  did  not  go  thither,  having  decided 
to  accompany  the  family  of  Christopher  Bartholomew  Mayer 
of  Ulm,  to  whose  daughter  Sybilla  Margaretta  he  was  mar- 
ried before  leaving  Rotterdam.  They  landed  at  Annapolis 
and  settled  at  Frederick  before  March  20,  1752.  Mr.  Hausihl 
became  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Frederick,  and  so 
remained  until  December  1758,  when  he  removed  to  Trinity 
Church,  Reading,  Penna.,  having  charge  also  of  the  Mosellem 
and  probably  of  other  congregations.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Ministerium,  in  June  1762,  he  preached  a  sermon  two  hours 
long;  after  the  adjournment  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
congregation  at  Easton,  then  vacant,  asking  for  a  pastor.  At 
Mr.  Muhlenberg's  request  Mr.  Hausihl  consented  to  visit  and 
preach  for  them,  as  soon  as  he  could.  (H.  R.,  p.  926).  In 
December  1762,  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  then  at  Reading,  visited 
Mr.  Hausihl  and  begged  him  to  care  for  the  Easton  people  as 
well  as  he  possibly  could,  as  he  could  make  no  other  pro- 
vision for  them  (p.  942).  Mr.  Hausihl's  visits  led  to  a  call 
from  Easton  to  remove  thither  and  become  pastor,  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  leave  Reading.  He  consulted  Mr,  Muhlenberg 
about  the  call  June  23,  1763,  (p.  1102,  1114).  He  accepted 
the  call  and  promised  to  remove  before  winter.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ministerium  there  was  no  little  contention  between 
the  two  congregations,  Reading  pleading  that  he  should  not 
go  so  soon,  Easton  that  he  should  come  without  delay,  (p. 
II 27).  Mr.  Hausihl  left  Reading  for  Easton  shortly  before 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  November  27,  1763,  (p.  1141). 

Of  the  stay  at  Easton,  no  records  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  congregation.  No  other  information  has  been  found 
than  the  few  incidents  mentioned  in  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  Diary. 
It  would  appear  that  some  dissatisfaction  arose,  as  complaints 
were  made  to  Mr.  Muhlenberg  in  June  1764,  from  Easton, 
and  especially  from  the  Greenwich  congregation  in  New 
Jersey.  Other  than  this  we  learn  nothing,  except  that  in  July 
1765,  Mr.  Hausihl  left  Easton  and  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
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In  removing  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Hausihl  allowed  himself 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  which  was  very  unfortunate.  After 
the  death  of  Handschuh,  November  i6,  1765,  Muhlenberg  was 
left  alone  in  charge  of  the  immense  congregation.  For  some 
time  before  services  had  been  held  in  St.  Michael's  and  in  the 
school-house  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  the 
crowds.  But  now  there  was  but  one  pastor,  and  services  in  but 
one  place,  and  multitudes  could  find  no  room.  An  additional 
Church  was  absolutely  necessar}-,  and  was  soon  afterward  begun 
by  the  congregation  which  wished  to  retain  all  the  members 
and  Churches  under  one  corporation,  a  course  pursued  for  a 
century  by  them.  But  many  were  dissatisfied,  wished  to  form 
another  separate  congregation,  and  however  worthy  the  mo- 
tives of  some  may  have  been,  there  consorted  with  them  and 
united  in  the  movement  many  who  were  opposed  to  the 
religious  earnestness  of  the  Halle  Pastors,  many  who  were 
restive  under  the  strict  discipline  of  the  old  congregation, 
many  who  loved  strife,  so  that  the  movement  was  one  of 
antagonism  to  all  which  had  been  secured  by  faithful  labor  in 
St.  ]\Iichaers  through  twenty  years.  Some  account  of  the 
struggle  which  ensued  is  given  in  I\Ir.  ^Muhlenberg's  letter  of 
March  19,  1765, — misprinted  1764 — (H.  R.,  p.  1187,  and 
especially  pp.  1233-1237). 

The  malcontents  first  made  a  trial  with  J.  C.  Hartwig  which 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  They  then  invited  Mr.  Hausihl  at 
the  close  of  1764,  or  beginning  of  1765,  to  preach  for  them. 
He  is  styled  by  Mr.  Muhlenberg  the  "  Wiirtemberg  Orator," 
(p.  1 188),  and  by  the  Halle  editor,  a  great  speaker,  (p.  1234). 
The  prospects  of  success  were  at  first  not  ver}-  encouraging, 
but  finally  the  part\^  decided  to  call  Mr.  Hausihl  and  organize 
a  new  congregation.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  July  4,  1765^ 
(p.  1235),  and  his  furniture  followed  in  August.  He  had  come 
with  the  purpose  to  stay.  To  the  pastor's  wife  the  change 
had  one  pleasant  side  ;  her  mother  and  probably  her  brother 
resided  there.  Some  weeks  were  spent  in  getting  affairs  in 
order  and  then  the  introductory  sermon  was  delivered,  Sep- 
tember   I,    1765,    in   the   new    Reformed   Church,   erected  on 
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Fourth  Street  below  Vine,  by  a  faction  which  had  separated 
from  the  old  congregation.  The  attempt  to  organize  and 
maintain  this  opposition  congregation  soon  failed  and  Mr. 
Hausihl  was  without  occupation,  and  his  wife's  joy  was  turned 
to  sorrow  by  the  death  of  her  mother.  What  personal  con- 
flicts may  have  attended  the  movement  we  do  not  know.  The 
members  of  the  Ministerium  seem  to  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Hausihl  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  co-operate  with  them  or  they  with  him,  as  they  excluded 
him  from  their  body  at  their  meeting  in  May  1766,  (Diary). 
This  act  of  the  Ministerium,  in  which  Mr.  Muhlenberg  took  no 
part,  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  unworthiness  of  cha- 
racter, but  incompatibility  of  views.  The  whole  party  are 
styled  by  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  Anti-Pietists,  and  Mr.  Hausihl  had 
no  especial  affiliation  with  the  Halle  Pietists.  How  long  he 
continued  his  connection  with  this  movement  we  have  not 
ascertained,  but  when  he  left,  probably  in  1766,  he  went  to 
South  Carolina. 

An  elder  brother,  William  Frederick  Houseal,  had  come 
over  with  him  from  Germany  and  had  settled  in  Orangeburg, 
S.  C,  removing  about  1769  to  the  Forks  of  the  Broad  and 
Saluda  Rivers,  many  of  whose  descendants  still  live  in  that 
State.  It  is  probable  that  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Hausihl  spent  some 
time  with  his  relatives.  We  have  but  a  single  mention  of  him 
between  the  years  1766  and  1770,  given  in  Mr.  Muhlenberg's 
Journal  of  his  visit  to  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  1774,  when  at 
Charleston  some  one  mentioned  having  heard  Mr.  Hausihl 
preach  at  Charleston  some  years  before,  [Evangelical  Review^ 
Jan.,  1850,  p.  406).  He  was  not  at  any  time  pastor  or  supply 
to  the  Church  at  Charleston,  but  he  may  have  preached  at 
some  point  in  the  interior. 

Through  what  influences  Mr.  Hausihl  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York, 
we  have  not  learned,  but  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1770,  as  we 
learn  from  a  record  made  by  his  wife  and  from  the  certificate  of 
the  Church  council,  who  in  September  1783,  say  that  he  had 
been  their  pastor  for  nearly  fourteen  years.     The  congrega- 
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tion  was  indeed  small,  but  it  was  in  a  city  of  great  prominence, 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  German  population  out  of  which 
accessions  could  be   gathered,  and   the  only  other  Lutheran 
congregation  was  distracted  and  dissatisfied  with  its  pastor. 
Mr.  Hausihl  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  eloquence  as  a 
preacher.     His  father   was   rector  of  the   Gymnasium  of  the 
Imperial  City   of  Heilbronn.     He  had  been  surrounded  from 
childhood  with  influences  of  culture  and  enjoyed  a  University 
training.     His  wife  was  descended  from  a  cultivated  Burgher 
family  of  the   Imperial  City  of  Ulm ;  her   grandfather  was  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  and  few  families  of  German  emigrants  to 
America  have  furnished   so  many  persons   of  distinction    in 
Church   and  State,   in  science  and  literature,  as  the  Mayers. 
Hitherto  they  had  endured  sore  trials   on  the  frontiers,  for 
neither  Frederick  nor  Reading  had  been   laid  out  ten    years 
when  they  became  residents.     At  Easton  the  pastor  had  been 
constrained  to  teach  the  charity  school  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence,  and   in  Philadelphia  the  effort  had  been  given  up 
because  sufficient  support  could   not  be    raised.     The  most 
comfortable  years  of  their  life  and  struggles  in  America  were 
the  years  at  New  York.     When  the  city  became  involved  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  the  British  forces  took  posses- 
sion and  held  it  uninterruptedly  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
event,  which  exiled  Frederick  A.   Muhlenberg  from  the  city 
and  from  Christ's   Church,  made  the  pastor  of  Trinity  Church 
more  comfortable,  for  he  was  as  ardent  a  royalist  as  the  other 
was  an  American  patriot.     Indeed  Mr.  Hausihl  and  his  family 
were   very  prominent  and   pronounced  in   their  assertions  of 
loyalty  to   the   Crown.     He    was  among  the  promoters  and 
signers  of  the   Address   of  the  Loyalist   Inhabitants  of  New 
York  to  Lord  and  Sir  Wm.  Howe  in  October  1776,  after  the 
British  occupancy  of  the  city,  and  his  son  Michael  was  a  cap- 
tain of  infantry  in  Arnold's  American  Legion. 

He  was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  College  of  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and 
mingled  freely  among  those  prominent  in  official  and  social 
life.      A  great  calamity  befel  the   congregation  of  which  he 
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had  charge  when  the  great  fire  occurred  within  a  week  after 
the  occupation  of  the  British.  Starting  at  Courtlandt  Street 
it  swept  down  to  the  Battery,  consuming  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  houses,  among  which  were  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  parsonage.  All  the  records  of  the  preceding  years  were 
destroyed,  and  those  who  write  historical  sketches  to-day 
feel  the  effects  of  that  fire.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that 
the  parsonage  was  burned  by  a  mob  of  patriotic  soldiers,  and 
that  an  American  officer  informed  the  pastor  and  insisted  on  his 
spending  the  night  of  the  expected  attack  at  his  house.  But 
this  story  is  shown  to  be  improbable  by  the  facts  that  the  fire 
occurred  after  full  occupation  by  the  British,  and  that  this 
parsonage  was  but  one  of  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  con- 
sumed. There  is  more  probability  in  their  tradition  that 
"  after  the  comfortable  home  on  Broadway,  the  family  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  tents  in  the  fields,  nothing  being 
saved  from  the  flames  but  a  few  pillows  and  blankets,  and  the 
youngest  child  Wilhelmina,  then  six  weeks  old,  was  cradled 
in  a  basket.  This  did  not  last  long,  however,  for  they  were 
soon  sheltered  among  kind  friends." 

Where  the  services  of  the  congregation  were  held  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Christ's  Church,  which  was  without  a  pastor 
was  used  for  both  congregations,  as  the  mention  already  made 
of  the  uses  of  that  Church  during  the  war  make  it  very 
doubtful,  but  not  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  some  place 
was  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  services  were  held,  as  the 
testimonial  shows,  chiefly  in  German  and  occasionally  in 
English,  Low  Dutch  and  French,  showing  that  the  congrega- 
tion had  become  predominantly  German,  and  that  the  Dutch 
language  had  become  nearly  obsolete.  The  pastor,  born  in 
Germany,  educated  at  Strasburg  in  France,  ordained  at  Rot- 
terdam in  Holland  and  resident  in  English  colonies,  was  able 
to  conduct  the  polyglot  services  demanded. 

Years  ago  an  aged  person  living  in  Halifax,  who  had 
known  him,  thus  described  his  personal  appearance :  "  He  was 
a  very  proud  old  gentleman,"   said  the  lady,  ''  tall,  stout,  fair 
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bluc-eycd;  his  movements  were  dignified  and  stately.  He 
always  wore  a  wig  on  the  street  and  in  the  pulpit,  carried  a 
three-cornered  or  cocked  hat,  and  invariably  an  umbrella. 
His  dress  was,  of  course,  black,  of  an  ecclesiastical  cut,  with 
knee-breeches,  silk  stockings  and  knee  and  shoe  buckles. 
He  was  very  popular  as  a  gentleman  in  social  life,  of  stately 
manners  and  carriage  but  not  austere.  A  recognized  classical 
scholar,  kindly  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people  and  society 
generally,  his  house  was  a  general  resort  of  intellectual  people. 
His  wife  was  small,  delicate  and  fair."  How  much  of  this 
stateliness  he  acquired  after  having  conformed  to  the  Anglican 
rite  is  uncertain. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hausihl  was 
violently  brought  to  a  close.  The  British  were  coTipelled  to 
evacuate  the  City  of  New  York.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown,  October  19,  1781,  was  the  virtual  close  of  the 
struggle,  but  the  formal  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  not 
made  until  September  3,  1783,  at  Paris,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  places  of  final  occupa- 
tion was  in  process.  This  was  the  end  of  British  rule  at  New 
York,  and  the  zealous  loyalists  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  victors  in  the  struggle  were  full  of  fore- 
bodings. They  remembered  the  months  in  1776,  before  the 
occupation  began,  when  imprisonment  and  exile  had  been 
allotted  to  those  who  gave  public  offense,  and  they  concluded 
that  even  the  valiant  had  better  flee.  Whatever  the  motives 
and  sentiments  were  which  decided  the  action  of  Mr.  Haugihl 
he  determined  to  flee.  The  British  transports  were  engaged 
in  removing  the  refugee  loyalists  to  Nova  Scotia  for  some 
months  in  the  fall  of  1783,,  and  the  final  formal  end  of  the 
occupation  was  made  on  Evacuation  Day,  November  23.  Mr. 
Hausihl  was  not  disposed  to  go  alone,  but  endeavored  to 
induce  as  many  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  as  could 
be  moved  by  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  remove  their  homes  and 
hopes  to  a  new  place  under  the  protection  of  the  old  govern- 
ment. How  great  his  success  it  would  be  difficult  to  say; 
Hartwig  hastened  to  the  City  after  the  evacuation   was  made 
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and  strove  with  much  success  to  stop  the  current  then  still 
flowing,  but  there  was  no  small  number  of  Germans  who 
came  then  to  Halifax.  The  congregation  at  New  York,  what- 
ever strength  it  may  have  lost,  still  maintained  its  life,  and  a 
few  months  afterward  received  Dr.  Kunze,  invited  him  to 
preach,  and  carefully  considered,  with  no  little  hesitation  the 
proposal  to  unite  with  the  other  congregation.  Mr.  Hausihl 
himself  stayed  until  the  day  of  formal  evacuation.  Before  he 
left  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  presented  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing, still  preserved  by  his  descendants  in  England  :  "  We 
the  Subscribers,  Members  of  the  Vestry,  Elders,  Deacons  and 
Trustees  of  the  Antient  Evangelical  Trinity  Church  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  for  ourselves,  and  in  behalf  of  our  whole  Congre- 
gation, do  testify  by  these  presents,  that  our  hitherto  beloved 
minister,  the  Reverend  Bernard  Michael  Houseal,  during  his 
officiating  here,  for  the  space  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  in 
German,  occasionally  in  English,  Low  Dutch  and  French, 
has  upon  all  occasions  acquitted  himself  as  a  faithful  Steward 
of  the  House  of  God  ought  to  do,  worthy  both  in  Doctrine 
and  Conduct,  and  in  Conversation  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  has  effectually  promoted  the  Good  of  our  Con- 
gregation, both  as  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Emoluments 
of  the  said  Church.  And  whereas  the  Lord  of  the  Church 
has  called  the  said  our  beloved  minister  to  another  Station  in 
His  Vineyard,  we  do  cordially  and  thankfully  wish  and  pray 
the  God  of  all  goodness  may  send  His  Blessings  further  with 
said  Mr.  Houseal  and  be  his  great  reward  here  and  hereafter, 
and  that  the  Ruler  of  the  Deep  may  safely  bring  said  Mr. 
Houseal  with  his  beloved  family  to  the  place  of  their  Destina- 
tion, are  the  fervent  wishes  of  the  Subscribers. — New  York, 
i8th  November,  1783.  Signed:  Jno.  Balthasar  Dushy,  J.  Kay- 
ser,  Jacob  Resler,  John  Kyser,  Conrad  Andes,  Fridrick 
Westfall,  Henrich  Arcularius,  Diederich  Heger,  Henrich  Bus- 
cher,  Henrich  Barr."  To  this  testimonial  a  large  seal  is 
attached,  so  broken  as  to  be  undecipherable. 

We  have  now  followed  the  history  of  both  congregations  to 
the  time  at  which  their  separate  existence  is  about  to  close 
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and  the  steps  be   taken  which  united  them   in  one  organiza- 
tion. 

But  before  allowing  Mr.  Hausihl  to  pass  out  of  sight  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  tell  the  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
especially  as  it  throws  some  light  on  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
evident  from  the  testimonial  that  before  he  left  New  York  it  was 
arranged  that  he  was  to  become  pastor  of  the  Germans  at 
Halifax,  and  he  persuaded  as  many  as  he  could  of  his  mem- 
bers to  accompany  him  and  thus  strengthen  the  congregation 
there.  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  in  a  work  on  Nova  Scotia,  Hali- 
fax, 1873,  says  that  in  1751,958  Germans  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  1752  there  came  1,000  more.  In  the  spring  of 
1753,  1,500  of  them  were  removed  to  Merlingues,  Lunenberg, 
and  the  remainder  were  located  in  the  North  Suburbs  of  Hali- 
fax. A  Halifax  paper  of  November  1877,  says  that  this  north 
end  was  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  (Germans)  and  called  by 
them  Goettingen.  ''The  Old  Dutch  Chicken  Cock  Church  was 
built  by  the  Dutch  towners  in  1761."  It  took  its  name  from 
the  vane  on  the  steeple,  its  dimensions  were  thirty-eight  feet 
six  inches  by  nineteen  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height  of  the 
steeple  was  forty-one  feet.  Of  this  congregation  Mr.  Hausihl 
took  charge  on  his  arrival.  But  it  was  very  desirable  that  he 
should  receive  support  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Propagation 
Society,  and  that  he  might  do  so  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  receive  Episcopal  ordination.  The  reports  of  the  Soci- 
ety show  the  action  in  the  case.  The  report  for  1786  says  : 
"  The  Governor,  Lieut.-Governor  and  several  very  respectable 
persons  at  Halifax  having  represented  to  the  Society  that  Mr. 
Michael  Bernard  Houseal,  a  worthy  man  and  a  great  sufferer 
by  the  late  troubles,  was  highly  deserving  their  notice  and 
support,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  proper  measure  to  ap- 
point him  their  missionary  to  the  Germans  in  Halifax  and 
parts  adjacent,  (and  his  own  congregation  having  desired  the 
same,  by  memorial,)  the  society  have  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, having  first  granted  him  a  gratuity  of  £40,  and  since 
his   receiving  ordination  from   the   Bishop  of  London,   have 
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established  him  their  missionary,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
;^35."  He  was  ordained  Deacon,  Deceniber  28,  1785,  and 
Priest,  December  29th,  of  the  same  year.  During  his  stay  in 
London,  he  preached  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy, 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  present,  asked  an  introduction 
to  him,  and  proposed  that  he  go  out  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment. 
On  his  return  he  was  missionary  to  the  Germans,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  Chaplain  to  the  garrison.  Like  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg in  Virginia,  he  held  a  double  position,  as  Lutheran  pastor 
of  a  German  congregation  and  as  missionary  and  chaplain  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  But  separated  as  he  was 
from  all  connection  with  Lutheran  pastors  and  synods,  he  and 
his  family  became  more  fully  identified  with  the  Established 
Church  than  would  otherwise  have  occurred.  In  this  position 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  peace  and  happiness, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  community  and  much  lamented  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  Saturday,  March  9,  1799,  after  forty- 
six  years  of  missionary  and  pioneer  labor  in  the  New  World. 
He  was  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  Church  in  which  he  had 
preached  for  over  sixteen  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  succeeded 
him  in  his  charge  as  missionary  of  the  society,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  and  with  the  desire 
of  the  people.     (Report  1800.) 

We  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  incidents  in  Mr.  Hausihl's 
life  at  New  York  and  Halifax  to  the  diligence  and  kindness  of 
the  late  Hon.  Brantz  Ma}^er,  gathered  by  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  genealogical  work  on  Tlie  Mayer  Family^  to  which 
Mrs.  Hausihl  belonged. 

B.    M.    SCHMUCKER. 

\To  be  concluded^ 


III. 

UNSOUND    DEVOTIONAL    LITERATURE. 

Meditations  on  Life,  Death  and  Eternity.  By  J.  H.  D.  Zschokke,  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Fredericka  Rowan.  Compiled  by  Rev.  L.  R,  Dunn, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "Garden  of  Spices,"  "  Mission  of  the  Spirit,"  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  "  The  Angels  of  God,"  etc.  Vols.  L,  IL  New  York  :  Philips  &  Hunt ; 
Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1884. 

The  reception,  which  about  seventy  years  ago  Zchokke's  "  Stunden 
der  Andacht"  ("Hours  of  Devotion")  experienced,  was  a  somewhat 
phenomenal  one.  The  book  met  with  approval  froin  tens  of  thousands. 
In  1858  it  had  reached  its  thirtieth  edition.  It  was  in  1870  re-issued  in 
somewhat  changed  form.  Queen  Victoria,  in  her  distress  after  Prince 
Albert's  death,  was  captivated  by  its  sentiments  and  reflections,  and 
caused  its  translation  into  English,  and  thereby  threw  new  lustre  upon 
it.  And  now  it  is  in  abbreviated  form  by  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Dunn,  D.D., 
laid  before  the  American  public. 

In  Germany  the  soil  had  been  for  many  years  well  prepared  for  its 
reception.  The  Rationalism  of  Semler,  Teller,  Roehr,  Wegscheider 
and  others  had  through  a  whole  generation  been  sown  broadcast  over 
the  land  of  Luther.  It  was  proclaimed  from  hundreds  of  pulpits.  It 
was  not  of  a  frivolous,  scoffing  character.  It  was,  by  many  well-mean- 
ing, bui  unenlightened  persons,  considered  almost  as  a  new  Gospel,  and 
those  who  were  enraptured  by  it  fully  believed  in  it  and  proclaimed  i^ 
with  declamatory  enthusiasm.  It  did  not  make  much  of  sin  ;  it  found 
no  cause  to  speak  of  the  perversion  of  human  nature,  of  man's  lost  con- 
dition before  God,  of  the  necessity  of  the  Redeemer,  of  repentance  and 
faith  in  God's  mercy,  revealed  in  his  only-begotten  Son,  of  the  new 
birth  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  these  things,  and  many  in 
addition  to  them,  like  the  Sacraments,  were,  so  to  say,  quietly  and 
silently  given  to  oblivion,  like  household  utensils,  going  out  of  fashion, 
are  put  out  of  sight  in  some  dark  closet  or  removed  to  the  hidden  cor- 
ners of  a  dusty  attic.  The  old  Liturgies  and  Church  Hymns  were  re- 
modeled or  modulated.  And  even  when  the  old  terminology  was  used,  it 
was  not  intended  in  the  old  dogmatical  sense.  True  it  is,  that  with  some 
preachers  theology  took  a  very  practical  and  utilitarian  course ;  on  Good 
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THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
During  the  Second  Century  of  its  History. 

III. 

In  the  fall  of  1783,  before  the  formal  evacuation  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  consultations  were  held  by  members  of  the  two 
congregations  with  reference  to  a  union  and  a  joint  call  for  a 
new  pastor,  and  it  was  decided  to  invite  Dr.  John  Christopher 
Kunze,  of  Philadelphia,  to  visit  them  and  give  them  counsel 
and  aid.  H.  R.  p.  1503.  At  some  time  in  the  following  win- 
ter he  came,  preached  to  both  congregations,  arranged  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  church  councils,  and  urged  them  to  effect  a 
complete  and  permanent  union.  His  efforts  promised  success 
if  an  acceptable  pastor  could  be  secured,  and  he  advised  the 
election  of  Pastor  Schmidt,  of  Germantown.  But  the  result 
of  the  election  was  a  call  to  Dr.  Kunze  himself  He  declined 
the  call,  and  at  his  advice  Mr.  Schmidt  was  elected  but  de- 
clined, when  Dr.  Kunze  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Schulze  or  Henry 
E.  Muhlenburg  to  allow  him  to  propose  them,  but  in  vain.  A 
renewed  call  was  given  to  Dr.  Kunze,  and  he  was,  for  a  time, 
uncertain  as  to  his  duty.  He  again  visited  New  York,  May 
1 1-2 1,  1784,  and  finally  decided  to  accept.  He  was  influenced 
not  a  little,  and,  indeed,  his  choice  finally  determined,  by  the 
fact  that  in  Columbia  College,  then  organized,  of  which  he 
would  be  ex-ofificio  a  trustee,  provision  was  made  in  the  new 
act  of  incorporation,  that  if  any  congregation,  or  persons  of  any 
religious  denomination,  contributed  to  the  university  annually 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  a  Professor  of 
Theology  should  be  appointed  upon  their  nomination.     Dr. 
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Kunze  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
educated  ministers  for  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  in  his  ardent 
hope  he  saw  already  secured  in  this  new  Institution  provision 
for  that  purpose;  in  his  joy  and  faith  he  appealed  to  the 
Fathers  in  Germany  and  to  the  Swedish  Soc'iQty  pro  Jidc  ct  cJiris- 
tianisjuo,  for  the  funds  needed  to  this  end.  p.  15  1 1.  Dr.  Kunze 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  June  6  to  8,  where  he  was 
charged  with  editing  the  revised  Agenda,  which  was  issued  in 
1786.  His  farewell  discourse  was  delivered  in  Zion's  Church 
July  18,  and  on  the  28th,  to  the  great  grief  of  many  dearly 
attached  friends,  he  set  out  for  New  York.  p.  1469. 

The  congregations  at  New  York  were  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition; that  in  the  Swamp  Church  had  been  without  a  pastor 
for  eight  years,  and  that  of  Trinity  Church  depleted  by  the 
loss  of  those  who  had  gone  to  Nova  Scotia.  Trinity  Church 
and  parsonage  had  never  been  rebuilt,  and  the  parsonage  of 
Christ's  Church  was  used  and  needed  for  the  school.  The  spir- 
itual condition  was  scarcely  less  depressed.  But  under  the 
new  Pastor  all  took  heart  again  and  were  roused  to  renewed 
exertion.  They  agreed  to  raise  ir300  as  salary,  £  80  for  house 
rent,  and  to  furnish  fuel,  though  there  was  still  a  debt  of  ;^i,ooo. 
The  property  previously  held  by  both  congregations  was  to 
belong  to  the  "United  German  Lutheran  Congregations  in  the 
Cit)  of  New  York,"  under  which  title  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  taken  out  May  i,  1785,  but  at  the  earliest  suitable  oppor- 
tunity a  new  and  separate  church  was  to  be  built  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Trinity  Church  and  their  descendants.  In  the  first  five 
months  87  persons  were  confirmed,  and  within  a  year  there 
were  300  families  in  union  with  the  congregation,  p.  1506.  In 
connection  with  the  charter  a  revised  congregational  constitu- 
tion was  adopted ;  it  would  seem  that  all  previous  efforts  to 
secure  a  charter  had  failed,  p.  15  10. 

Dr.  Kunze  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  of  thorough 
University  training,  of  practical  skill  as  an  instructor  from  his 
experience  at  Kloster  Berg  and  in  the  University  at  Philadel- 
phia, of  untiring  diligence  as  a  student,  and  consequently 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  cultured  in  New  York  as  he  had 
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done  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  at  once  elected  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  but  unfortunately 
had  no  students  for  a  time,  and,  therefore  no  salary.  The 
funds  had  not  been  found  for  the  Lutheran  Professorship  of 
Theology.  The  Dutch  Reformed  had  used  the  privilege  and 
Dr.  Livingston  been  elected  Professor.  He  promised  to  send 
his  pupils  to  Kunze  to  study  Hebrew.  Indeed,  after  all  his 
ardent  hopes  connected  with  the  new  University,  as  he  terms 
it,  little  but  disappointment  awaited  him.  In  1787  he  resigned 
his  Professorship,  after  serving  three  years,  but  in  1792  was 
again  appointed  and  served  three  years  m.ore,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  Trustees  until  his  death,  and  an  active  friend. 
He  was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  **  Society  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge,"  formed  in  1784",  and  of  the  "German 
Society  at  New  York,"  formed  in  1785,  and  May  24,  1785,  he 
was  made  sworn  German  Interpreter  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, then  meeting  at  New  York. 

Dr.  Kunze  realized  the  importance  of  a  union  of  the 
Lutheran  Ministers  in  New  York,  and  renewed  the  movement 
to  that  end  which  had  been  begun  in  1775  by  Fr.  A.  C. 
Muhlenberg  He  invited  all  regular  ministers  living  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  September,  1785,  to  form  the  Ministerium  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  He  gives  their  names,  p.  1509,  15 10,  Sam- 
uel Schwerdfeger  at  Feilstown,  Henry  Moeller  at  Albany,  J. 
F.  Riess  at  Stone-Arabia,  Mag.  Philip  Jacob  Grotz  at  East 
Camp,  N.  Sommer  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  William  Graaf  at 
Raritan  and  John  Fr.  Ern.st  at  Greenwich,  N  J.  Whether  this 
meeting  was  held,  or  what  action  was  had,  has  not  been 
learned.  The  Protocol  of  the  New  York  Ministerium,  care- 
fully made  and  preserved,  begins  with  a  meeting  held  October 
22,  23,  1786,  at  Albany,  in  connection  with  the  consecration 
of  the  church  there.  It  is  entitled  "  Protokoll  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Consistorium  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
North  America."  The  opening  words  are:  "Since  it  was  re- 
solved, at  the  desire  of  nearly  all  the  regular  Evangelical  Min- 
isters in  the  State  of  New  York  to  hold  a  Ministers'  Meeting 
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(Prediger-Versammlung)  in  the  City  of  Albany,  in  connection 
with  a  churcli  consecration  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  October, 
1786,  at  which  not  more  than  three  ministers  and  several 
delegates  appeared,  those  present  thought  best  to  consider 
themselves  merely  as  a  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  would  adopt  a  few  propositions 
which  should  only  be  considered  as  binding  in  case  the  other 
Ministers  and  congregations  in  the  State  should  not  make  ob- 
jection to  them."  The  substance  of  the  propositions  adopted 
is  :  I.  That  a  Synodical  Meeting  be  held  from  time  to  time  on 
call  of  the  Praeses.  2.  That  each  congregation  send  a  dele- 
gate, who  should  have  a  seat  and  vote  as  the  ministers,  except 
in  the  examination  of  candidates  and  of  charges  of  hetero- 
doxy. 3  That  ministers  who  refused  to  unite  should  not  be 
recognized  or  admitted  in  their  congregations.  4.  That  until 
a  Ministerial  Constitution  be  adopted,  that  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Ministerium  be  in  force,  except  when  altered  by  resolution. 
5.  That  a  Praeses  be  now  elected  with  the  same  powers  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Kunze  was  elected  Praeses.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Revs.  Kunze,  Schwerdfeger  and  Moller,  and  Dele- 
gates John  Bassinger,  of  New  York,  and  John  Gayer,  of 
Albany.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  New 
York  in  1785,  and  that  then  it  was  agreed  to  meet  and  organ- 
ize in  1786,  but  this  organization,  preliminary  as  it  is,  was  not 
made  until  1786,  which  is  therefore  the  date  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  New  York  Ministerium.  The  next  meeting  was 
held  at  New  York,  October  7-9,  1792,  at  which  four  ministers 
and  four  delegates  were  present,  and  the  names  of  four  absent 
ministers  are  given.  At  this  meeting,  the  newly-revised  Con- 
stitution of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopted,  with 
some  changes.  After  1792  the  meetings  were  held  annually, 
except  in  the  years  1795,  1808,  1810,  1812,  1814. 

With  regard  to  the  languages  in  which  the  services  were 
held,  we  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  Dutch  language  sur- 
vived Mr.  Hausihl's  time;  the  congregation  had  become  pre- 
dominantly German,  and  in  that  language  Dr.  Kunze  chiefly 
ministered.     But  the  descendants  of  the   Dutch  had  become 
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English.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  here  Dr. 
Kunze  must  have  occasionally  preached  in  English,  for  the 
language  had  been  in  public  use  in  Trinity  Church  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Dr.  P.  F.  Mayer,  indeed,  says  that  he  once 
for  a  short  time,  attempted  to  preach  in  English,  but  with  such 
poor  success  that  he  was  induced  quickly  to  give  it  up.  Dr. 
Mayer  grew  up  in  the  congregation,  but  he  was  only  three 
years  old  when  Dr.  Kunze  came.  In  1794  George  Strebeck 
was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Ministerium  and  became  Eng- 
lish Assistant  to  Dr.  Kunze,  and  as  he  studied  theology  under 
his  care,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  preached  for  him  as  stud- 
ent for  some  time  previous.  He  was  of  Lutheran  parentage, 
and  was  confirmed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz  at  Baltimore,  but  he 
had  become  a  Methodist  and  was  preparing  to  become  a 
preacher  among  them  when  Dr.  Kunze's  influence  brought 
him  back.  He  was  made  teacher  in  the  school  of  the  con- 
gregation and  began  to  study  theology.  When  provision 
was  thus  made  for  regular  services  in  English,  the  need  of 
an  English  hymn  book  was  felt,  and  Dr.  Kunze,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr  Strebeck,  prepared  one  which  was  published  in 
1795.  This  book  is  of  no  little  interest,  as  the  first  of  the 
kind  published  by  authority  for  the  use  of  Lutheran  con- 
gregations in  the  English  language,  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  reprint  of  the  Psalmodia  Germanica  in  1756,  had  been 
a  private  undertaking.  The  title  of  the  new  book  was:  '*A 
Hymn  and  Prayer  Book.  For  the  use  of  such  Lutheran 
Churches  as  use  the  English  Language.  Collected  by  John 
C.  Kunze,  D.D.,  Senior  of  the  Lutheran  Clergy  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  New  York:  Printed  and  sold  by  Hurtin  and 
Commardinger,  1795.  Small  i2mo.  pp.  viii.  305,  163."  It 
contains  a  collection  of  239  metrical  hymns,  the  Litany,  a 
translation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agende  of  1786,  with  the 
omission  of  the  Orders  for  Confirmation  and  Marriage;  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Church  year;  the  Small  Cate- 
chism of  Luther;  the  Questions  for  those  who  come  to  the 
Sacrament;  a  series  of  103  Fundamental  Questions  not  found 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Catechism;  the  fourth  Order  of  Salvation 
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of  that  Catechism,  the  Christian  Duties,  proof  passages ;  A 
Short  Account  of  the  Christian  ReHgion  ;  A  Short  Account 
of  the  Lutheran  Church;  the  Penitential  Psalms;  Family 
Prayers  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
the  like  for  Week  Days.  This  first  English  hymn-book  and 
the  present  Church  Book  are  much  alike  in  their  contents. 
The  Collection  of  Hymns  is  a  very  curious  one.  Of  the  239 
hymns,  at  least  144  are  translations  of  German  Hymns  taken 
from  the  Psalmodia  Germanica  and  from  the  English  Moravian 
Book  of  1789,  104  of  them  being  found  in  the  latter.  There 
are  at  least  74  Original  English  hymns,  of  which  65  are  in  the 
Moravian  Book, — of  the  remainder  I  have  not  found  the 
source.  Of  the  character  of  the  translations  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  admitted  to  the  Church 
Book,  except  those  made  by  John  Wesley,  and  two  or  three 
altered  by  Toplady  and  others.  The  translation  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, Catechism  and  Order  of  Salvation  were  made  by  Mr. 
Strebeck,  the  other  appended  matters  were  prepared  by  Dr. 
Kunze.  Mr.  Strebeck  had  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
Augustan  Confession  from  the  Latin,  but  there  was  not  room 
for  it.  .A.n  appendix  is  added  of  17  hymns,  original  or  trans- 
lated, by  Revs.  Kunze,  Strebeck  and  Ernst,  which  vie  with 
each  other  in  lack  of  excellence.  Whatever  Dr.  Kunze's 
lyrical  power  in  German  may  have  been,  he  could  not  control 
the  English  language  for  lyrical  purposes. 

In  1796  Mr.  Strebeck  was  ordained,  and  July  16,  1797,  the 
English  portion  of  the  Congregation  formed  a  separate  con- 
gregation, named  Zion's  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
At  the  befrinnino;  there  were  nineteen  communicants,  at  the 
second  communion  forty-seven.  The  new  congregation  soon 
afterwards  began  the  erection  of  a  church,  which  was 
dedicated  October  11,  180 1.  The  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Kunze  on  the  occasion  was  printed.  The  subject  was:  Solo- 
mon's Great  Sacrifice  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  the 
text,  2  Chron.  7,  5.  The  sermon  contains  no  historical  allu- 
sions. A  letter  by  Dr.  Kunze  precedes  the  sermon,  addressed 
to  Rev.  George  Strebeck  and  the  Trustees,  Elders  and  Church 
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Wardens,  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  new 
congregation  to  his  own  and  to  the  Ministerium.  The  prayer 
used  at  the  Consecration  by  Mr.  Strebeck,  and  the  act  of  Con- 
secration by  Dr.  Kunze  are  given.  The  new  church  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Mott  and  Cross  Streets. 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Strebeck  ministered  to  the  Enghsh  Luth- 
erans, first  as  assistant  in  Christ's  Church,  then  as  pastor  of 
Zion's,  until  in  1804  he  resigned  and  received  Deacon's  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  March,  1805,  he  or- 
ganized St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  nearly  all  the 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  which  had  been  members  of 
Zion's  or  Christ's  Churches.  The  first  English  Lutheraa 
congregation  in  America  was  thus  enfeebled  by  desertion  of 
the  pastor  and  of  many  members.  St.  Stephen's  Churcli  re- 
ceived from  the  wealthy  Trinity  Church,  from  1805,  until  its 
secure  establishment,  ;^32,ooo. 

There  was  a  young  man,  descended  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  worthiest  Dutch  Lutheran  families,  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry  a  few  years  earlier,  who,  had  lie  lived,  might  have 
firmly  founded  the  English  congregation,  but  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  him  home  before  his  ordination,  Lawrence  Van. 
Buskirk,  who  died  April  21,  1797,  being  23  years  old.  He 
had  written  a  number  of  sermons  which  were  published  in  the 
same  year,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Kunze.  He  was 
Lutheran  by  descent,  training  and  conviction,  and  not  like  Dr. 
Kunze's  assistants,  perverts,  Lutheran  only  in  name. 

After  the  defection  of  Mr.  Strebeck,  Zion's  Church  secured 
as  temporary  supply  Rev.  David  Austin,  an  extreme  chiliast, 
who  had  heralded  the  end  of  the  world  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1796,  and  had  been  excluded  by  the  Presbyterians  for  his 
chiliasm.  For  a  few  months  in  the  early  part  of  1805  he 
served  as  supply  in  Zion's.  He  was  afterwards  refused  admis- 
sion by  the  Congregationalists,  and  accepted  by  the  Baptists, 
who  dipped  him.  In  the  utter  lack  of  Lutheran  ministers 
who  were  masters  of  the  English  language,  Zion's  congrega- 
tion turned  again  to  an  alien.  They  tried  but  failed  to  secure 
Rev.  Ph.  F.  Mayer,  then  at  Athens,  almost  the  only  young 
Lutheran  pastor  of  finished  English  culture. 
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The  second  pastor  in  Zion's  Church  was  Rev.  Ralph  WilHs- 
ton,  who  is  said  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Ockershausen,  to  have  been  a 
Methodist  preacher,  accepted  on  trial  in  1796  and  since  then  a 
preacher.  He  was  examined,  signed  a  Revers  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  New  York  Ministerium  in  1805.  He  was  called 
on  condition  that  he  should  become  a  member  of  the  Minis- 
terium. His  first  service  was  held  July  7,  1805.  In  1806  he 
was  married  to  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Jacob  Resslcr,  an 
elder  in  Trinity  Church.  Mr.  Williston  assisted  at  the  instal- 
lation of  Rev  P.  F.  Mayer  in  Philadelphia.  He  continued  in 
charge  of  Zion's  Church  until  18 10,  when  he  and  the  congre- 
gation went  over  bodily  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  thus 
ended  the  First  English  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  long  pecuniary  struggle 
with  debt  had  disheartened  many,  and  with  their  apostasy 
began  generous  contributions  from  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
which  altogether  amounted  to  $39,270. 

During  the  existence  of  Zion's  Lutheran  Church  two  Eng- 
lish hymn  books  were  issued  for  its  use,  separate  entirely 
from  Dr.  Kunze's  of  1795.  The  one  is  entitled :  "  A  Collection 
of  Evangelical  Hymns  made  from  Different  Authors  and  Col- 
lections, for  the  English  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York.  By 
George  Strebeck.  New  York :  Printed  by  John  Tiebout, 
1797.  Small  i2mo.,  pp.  263,  130."  This  Collection  differs 
entirely  from  Dr.  Kunze's,  and  has  only  forty-six  hymns  found 
in  his  book  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine ; 
there  are  scarcely  any  translations  except  those  from  Kunze's 
book.  In  addition  to  the  hymns,  it  contains  the  Liturgy,  re- 
vised and  altered  at  the  editor's  own  sweet  will  (for  instance, 
he  places  the  Gospel  before  the  Epistle),  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  and  the  Translation  from  the  Latin  of  "  The  Augus- 
tan Confession  of  Faith,"  by  Strebeck,  of  which  Dr.  Kunze's 
preface  speaks.  The  other  hymn  book- is  entitled  :  "  A  Choice 
Selection  of  Evangelical  Hymns  from  various  Authors,  for 
the  use  of  the  P^nglish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
York.  By  Ralph  Wiliiston.  New  York :  Printed  and  sold 
by  J.  C.  Totten,  1806.     Small  i2mo.,  pp.  319,  100."     Theap- 
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pendices  are  the  Liturgy  and  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The 
Liturgy  is  again  revised  and  altered  at  option.  The  good 
old  Lutheran  type  and  tone  of  Dr.  Kunze's  book  has  been 
gradually  departing.  None  of  these  books  is  as  utterly  un- 
Lutheran  as  the  one  issued  by  the  New  York  Ministerium  in 
1 8 14,  which  followed  this,  but  as  they  improve  in  literary  and 
lyrical  quality  these  successive  books  lose  in  doctrinal  and 
liturgical  purity.  Williston's  Collection  differs  entirely  from 
Strebeck's ;  it  has  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  his 
hymns  out  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  only  twenty- 
seven  which  are  in  Kunze's  Collection.  The  advertisement  to 
Strebeck's  affirms  the  unsuitableness  of  the  metres  of  Kunze's 
Collection  to  be  the  reason  for  preparing  a  new  one  ;  the  ad- 
vertisement to  Williston's  says  that  not  another  copy  of  Stre- 
beck's could  be  had. 

Notwithstanding  the  formation  of  Zion's  congregation  by 
English  members  of  the  old  church,  many  English  members 
did  not  unite  in  the  movement.  In  1802  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  two  hundred  members  asking  that  a  separate 
church  be  provided  for  the  members  of  Trinity  Church  and 
their  descendants  as  pledged  at  the  union  in  1784.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  movement  was  to  secure  English  services,  and  in 
answer  thereto  it  was  resolved  that  an  English  service  be  held 
in  Christ  Church  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  new  church 
be  built  as  soon  as  feasible.  In  1805  the  ground  on  which 
Trinity  Church  had  stood,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Rector  Streets,  which  had  belonged  to  the  congregation  ever 
since  Governor  Colve's  time,  being  lot  No.  5  in  the  company's 
garden,  was  sold  for  ;^ 1 2,500,  and  a  lot  on  Carmine  Street  for 
a  burial-place;  it  was  purchased  by  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Grace  Church  erected  on  it.  The  money  received  was 
invested  in  three  dwellings  erected  adjoining  the  Swamp 
Church. 

No  one  of  the  early  Lutheran  ministers  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  so  fully  realized  the  importance 
of  providing  English  services  as  did  Dr.  Kunze.  Dr.  M.  L. 
Stoever  says  that  one  of  the  occasions  of  difference  between 
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him  and  Dr.  Helmuth  at  Philadelphia  was  the  resistance  of 
the  latter  to  his  wishes  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  proof  this  assertion  rests.  But  at  Xew  York  Dr.  Kunze's 
efforts  were  untiring  and  self-sacrificing.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  for  a  man  of  his  accurate  scholarship  and  sensitive  feel- 
ing to  use  in  public  a  language  which  he  could  pronounce 
only  with  great  difficulty.  He  strove  to  train  up  men  for 
this  work,  such  as  George  Strebeck,  L.  Van  Buskirk,  1797, 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  1802,  and  Philip  F.  Mayer,  whose 
theological  instructor  he  was.  His  English  hymn  book  is 
another  proof  of  his  toils  to  this  end.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  step  taken  by  Mr.  Strebeck  in  separating  the 
English  and  forming  a  distinct  congregation  had  his  approval. 
The  Protocol  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  for  1797  con- 
tains a  record  of  a  letter  from  him,  which  is  indeed  a  para- 
phrase with  humorous  comments  by  the  sarcastic  Secretar}^ 
Goering,  but  it  may  throw  light  on  the  case.  After  mention- 
ing other  matters  in  the  letter,  he  says  :  Dr.  Kunze  reported 
that  Mr.  Strebeck  at  his  ordination  had  passed  such  an  ex- 
amination as  he  had  not  seen  in  any  other  case  since  he  was 
in  America.  The  Secretary  adds  this  comment :  "  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Rev.  Dr.,  and  after  he  had  signed  a  Revers  was 
ungrateful  to  his  Rev.  Instructor,  and  committed  the  sin  of 
establishing  an  English  congregation  and  church  in  New 
York."  It  is  very  probable  that  he  thought  the  separation 
unwise,  and  believed  that  both  interests  could  better  be  cared 
for  in  union.  This  view  of  Dr.  Kunze  may  explain  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  body  of  English  members  took  no  part  in  the 
new  organization.  He  may  also  have  begun  to  fear  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  Mr.  Strebeck  which  led  him,  perhaps 
against  the  advice  of  pastor  and  people,  to  separate  the  feeble 
group  who  formed  Zion's  Church.  But  Dr.  Kunze's  thought- 
ful care  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  English  portion  of  the 
Church  is  beyond  cavil. 

In  a  time  when  rationalism  had  begun  to  creep  into  our 
Synods,  and  when  some  of  the  little  band  of  the  new  Minis- 
terium were  charged  with  it,  Dr.  Kunze,  who  had  always  been 
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a  strictly  confessional  Lutheran,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Alinisterium  of  Pennsylvania  (Protocol,  1804),  in  which  he 
laments  the  growth  of  rationalism  in  Europe,  and  has  some 
fears  for  our  churches  here,  but  says  he  does  not  believe  that 
any  member  of  their  Ministerium  actually  denies  the  Lord 
who  bought  him. 

Dr.  Kunze  died  at  New  York,  of  pulmonary  disease,  July 
24,  1807,  aged  only  sixty-three,  having  been  pastor  of  the 
united  congregations  twenty-three  years.  At  his  burial  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  William  Runkel,  German  Re- 
formed Pastor  at  New  York.  His  wife  survived  him  many 
years,  and  he  left  four  daughters,  an  only  son  having  gone 
before  him.  Biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  Kunze  are  found 
in  Sprague's  Annals,  by  Dr.  J.  \V.  Francis,  in  the  Evangelical 
Rcviciu,  April,  1854,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Stoever,  and  in  Schieren- 
beck's  Lives.  The  Doctor's  degree  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  June  4,  1783. 

His  published  works  were:  i.  Einige  Gedichte  und  Lieder, 
Nebst  Abhandlung  von  dem  rechten  Gebrauch  der  Dicht- 
kunst,  dedicated  to  the  Swedish  Society  Pro  Fide  et  Christian- 
ismo,  in  acknowledgment  of  membership  conferred  on  him. 
Philadelphia:  Christoph  u.  Peter  Sauer,  1778,  i2mo.,  pp.  132. 

2.  Ein  Wort  fuer  das  Verstand  und  das  Herz,  1781,  pp.  243. 

3.  Sermon  at  the  Declaration  of  Peace,  1784.  4.  Rudiments 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  Luther,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Lu- 
theran Congregations  in  America,  to  which  is  appended  an 
Abridgement  of  the  Principles  of  the  Evangelical  Religion. 
Philadelphia:  Steiner,  1785.  5.  Elisa's  Betrauter  Nachruf 
bei  der  Hinwegnahme  seines  Gottesmannes  Elias,  eine  Ge- 
dachtnifzpredigt  auf  den  Abschied  des  Hrn.  Dr.  und  Seniors 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  gehalten  zu  New  York  am  19  ten  Sonntag 
nach  Trinitatis,  1787.  6.  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Prayers, 
before  described,  1797.  7.  Sermons  preached  by  Lawrence 
Van  Buskirk,  with  Introduction.  New  York  :  1797,  pp.  123. 
8.  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  Zion's  Church.  New  York  : 
L.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Oct.  11,  1801.  9.  A  Table  of  a  new  con- 
struction for  calculating  the  great  Eclipse,  expected  to  happen 
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June  16,  1806.  10.  Statement  of  a  case,  concerning  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  the  German  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  Documents. 
New  York  :  pp.  75,  1805.  This  pamphlet  contains  an  account 
of  the  devise  of  Hartwig  for  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary, 
and  of  the  measures  taken  to  execute  it  to  the  year  1805.  ^  i- 
An  Address  by  Dr.  Kunze  before  the  German  Benevolent  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  Court  Coun- 
cillor Schnepfs  Travels  in  America. 

Dr.  Kunze  also  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  American  Indians,  and  on  the  reception  into 
the  Lutheran  ministry  of  Anton  T.  Braun,  in  1790,  who  had 
been  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  among  them,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Washington  imploring  national  provision 
for  their  instruction,  which  the  President  proposed  to  submit 
to  Congress.  (Plitt,  Dr.  G.  Gesch.  der  Luth.  INIission.)  He 
also  proposed  to  the  Fathers  at  Halle  a  plan  for  such  mission 
work. 

Before  his  death  Dr.  Kunze  advised  that  Rev,  Frederick 
William  Geissenhainer,  of  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  be  called  as  his 
successor,  and  the  advice  was  accepted.  Mr.  Geissenhainer 
accepted  the  call  and  took  charge  in  February,  1808.  He  was 
a  man  of  superior  talents,  of  thorough  university  training, 
eminent  among  his  brethren  for  learning,  of  much  ability  as 
German  preacher,  and  of  strong  personal  influence.  He  was 
early  bereft  of  his  father,  and  had  grown  up  under  the  schol- 
astic influence  of  his  grandfather.  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  Miihlheim  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  he  had  spent  five  years  at 
the  Universities  of  Giessen  and  Gottingen,  where  for  two 
years  he  was  Privat-docent,  he  had  then  been  teacher  for 
several  years,  and  well  deserved  the  honor  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Ministerium  of  being  chosen  as  one  of  the  pastors  by 
whom  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  be  instructed.  He 
entered  with  much  zeal  upon  his  work  in  New  York,  and  was 
an  efficient  and  honored  preacher  and  pastor  for  six  years. 
But  although  he,  at  least  in  later  years,  was  master  of  the 
English   language  so  as  to  write   it  even  with   elegance,  it  is 
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very  doubtful  whether  during; his  first  term  at  New  York  he 
ever  ventured  to  preach  in  English.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any 
students  at  that  time  under  his  care  who  could  do  so,  except 
perhaps  John  \V.  Starman.  It  Is  very  evident  that  no  satis- 
factory provision  was  made  for  the  need  of  the  English  por- 
tion of  the  congregation.  Serious  troubles  began  to  arise  on 
this  account,  and  grew  constantly  more  difficult  to  settle. 
Domestic  afflictions  also  came,  two  of  his  children  were  re- 
moved by  death,  and  worn  down  with  labor  and  cares,  de- 
pressed in  spirits  by  affliction,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties  about  language,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  In  1814,  recommending  the  election  of  Frederick 
Christian  Schaeffer,  who  could  preach  in  both  German  and 
English,  as  his  successor.  He  himself  retired  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation to  Karthaus,  in  the  wilds  of  Clearfield  County,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  until  1818,  when  he  joined  his  son,  who 
was  settled  as  pastor  in  Chester  County,  removing  in  1821  to 
Pottstown,  where  he  remained  until  he  returned  to  New  York. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  a  wise  act  and  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  congregation.  He  was  able  to 
preach  with  fluency  In  both  languages,  though  perhaps  he 
had  more  complete  mastery  of  the  English,  which  had  been 
so  long  and  sadly  neglected.  The  call  extended  to  him  by 
the  United  German  Lutheran  Churches  was  to  preach  in 
German  and  English,  and  was  dated  April  24,  181 5.  The 
services  were  of  course  held  In  Christ's  Church,  consecrated 
May  I,  1767,  and  not  in  1773,  as  Drs.  Sprague  and  Stoever 
say.  Interesting  biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  Schaeffer  are 
found  in  Sprague's  Annals  and  In  the  Evangelical  Review  for 
October,  1856.  The  latter  by  Dr.  Stoever  Is  made  especially 
interesting  by  copious  extracts  from  his  published  addresses. 
He  was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1792,  and  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Schaeffer.  He  studied  theology 
under  his  father's  teaching  and  preached  for  him  as  student  at 
Barren  Hill  and  Upper  Dublin.  He  was  examined  for  license 
as  candidate  in  18 12  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  upon 
a  call  from  Barren   Hill,  but  soon  afterwards  was  called   to 
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Harrisburg,  where  he  took  charge  Nov.  12,  181 2.  The  Min- 
ister! urn  authorized  the  officers  to  grant  him  a  full  license  so 
soon  as  he  had  attained  the  full  age.  He  was  twenty  years 
old  when  his  ministry  at  Harrisburg  began;  perhaps  that  was 
the  age  required  for  licensure,  though  the  constitution  of  the 
Ministerium  of  18 13  prescribes  no  age,  and  H.  E.  Muhlenberg 
had  been  ordained  deacon  in  1770,  before  he  was  fully  17 
years  old.  He  succeeded  Rev.  John  Dietr.  Peterson,  who 
removed  to  Somerset  Co.  The  charge  consisted  of  five 
congregations,  in  which  until  then  all  services  had  been  in 
German.  During  his  pastorate  English  services  were  intro- 
duced at  Harrisburg  without  the  violent  disturbance  which 
was  often  caused  and  which  his  brother  Solomon  met  at 
Hagerstown.  The  congregation  was  begun  by  his  father  and 
ever  since  its  beginning  in  1788  had  occupied  Joseph's 
Church  jointly  with  the  Reformed.  In  the  beginning  of 
18 14  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  new  church  for 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  plan  was  carried  out;  the  corner-stone 
of  Zion's  Church  was  laid  July  22,  18 14,  and  it  was  conse- 
crated after  Mr.  Schaeffer's  removal,  Oct.  i,  18 15,  when  Dr. 
Geo.  Lochman  had  become  pastor.  Mr.  Schaeffer  reported 
his  removal  to  New  York  to  the  Ministerium  in  May,  181 5, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  membership,  to 
which  his  father  and  brothers,  David  and  Solomon,  belonged, 
but  in  18 16  he  had  joined  that  of  New  York  and  was  sent  as 
delegate  to  Pennsylvania.  His  ordination  was  probably  by 
the  New  York  Ministerium;  at  least  it  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Protocol. 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  and  pulpit  abilities  of  Mr. 
Schaeffer,  Dr.  H.  N.  Pohlman,  who  knew  him  for  twelve  years, 
gives  an  account  in  Sprague's  Annals,  from  which  we  select  a 
few  passages:  "  He  was  altogether  one  of  the  finest  looking 
men  whom  I  have  ever  met  with — if  I  were  to  say  that  there 
was  not  a  nobler,  more  beautiful  specimen  of  physical 
humanity  than  he  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  should  not  be 
chargeable  with  exaggeration.  His  eyes  were  black  and 
piercing,  his  complexion  dark,  his  whole  face  beaming  with 
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intelligence  and  capable  of  expressing  every  variety  of  emo- 
tion; and  his  mind  was  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  the 
face  which  it  animated  and  illumined — it  was  inventive,  bril- 
liant, logical  and  graceful.  As  a  preacher  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  effective  of  the  day.  His  voice  was  of  great 
compass  and  melody,  his  utterance  perfectly  distinct,  and  his 
whole  manner  graceful,  earnest  and  attractive." 

In  Feb.,  1820,  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  who  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies  at  Princeton,  paid  a  visit  to  New 
York  and  saw  much  of  Mr.  Schaeffer.  Some  selections  from 
his  diary  may  be  of  interest:  "Sunday  morning.  Went  to 
hear  Mr.  Schaeffer  preach.  His  church  stands  on  William 
St.,  built  of  stone,  of  solid  structure,  has  a  gallery  and  organ 
of  about  twelve  stops,  which  is  played  tolerably  well.  Mr. 
Schaeffer  preached  in  the  German  language  from  Psal.  18:  36, 
sermon  orthodox,  the  Saviour's  divinity  most  unequivocally 
reiterated  and  implied,  the  morality  and  instruction  excellent, 
his  enunciation  distinguished  for  distinctness,  deliberation  and 
force;  his  pronunciation  of  the  German  is  very  correct,  his 
voice  is  rather  too  loud.  His  whole  manner  tolerably  inter- 
esting, somewhat  severe,  but  much  defective  in  solemnity." 
Afternoon.  "  Heard  Mr.  Schaeffer  again,  in  English,  Gal.  2 : 
23,  the  sermon  orthodox,  able,  well  written.  He  read  the 
sermon,  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  he  reads  with 
great  ease  and  liberty,  and  in  general  nearly  as  well  as  if  he 
had  no  paper  before  him."  The  diary  for  the  next  few  days 
is  very  interesting,  full  of  talks  about  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  her  needs,  the  character  and  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  divers 
of  her  ministers,  best  measures  for  her  advancement,  S.  S.  S. 
proposes  to  translate  Mosheim's  Dogmatics,  F.  C.  S.  to  trans- 
late and  abridge  his  Moral.  F.  C.  S.  shows  his  correspon- 
dence with  Draeseke,  Ebeling,  Knapp,  etc.  They  discuss  the 
propriety  of  synodical  doctrinal  obligations,  the  modes 
of  excluding  Socinianism.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Schaeffer 
is  a  very  high  one.  "  I  find  Mr.  Schaeffer  to  be  a  man 
of  fine  talents  and  acquirements.  He  is  all  alive  to  the 
extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  Church."     One  day 
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during  this  visit  a  man  came  from  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  where 
there  had  been  no  Lutheran  service  for  forty  years  and  urged 
that  a  minister  be  sent  there,  he  offering  to  'give  ground  and 
i^ioo  toward  building  a  church.  This  visit  secured  the  set- 
tlement of  H.  N.  Pohlman  at  that  place. 

At  tlie  third  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Reformation, 
Oct.  31,  18 17,  services  were  held  in  the  German  language  in 
Christ's  Church  in  the  morning,  but  a  very  general  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  celebration  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  general  service  for  all  interested  in  the  afternoon  and  Mr. 
Schaeffer  was  requested  to  deliver  the  address  in  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  by  Bishop 
Hobart.  There  was  an  immense  concourse,  thousands  being 
unable  to  find  room  in  the  crowded  building.  The  discourse 
was  published  at  the  request  of  the  vestrv  of  Christ's  Church 
and  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
discourse,  based  on  the  words  :  "  I  believed,  therefore  have 
I  spoken." 

During  the  efficient  ministrations  of  Mr.  Schaeffer  the 
English  element  became  so  important  that  measures  were 
taken  to  erect  another  church  in  which  services  might  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  Toward  the  close  of  1820,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  a  plan  of  procedure  in  the  matter.  The 
committee  reported  to  the  church  council  of  Christ's  Church 
in  Jan.,  1821,  "  that  in  order  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  city,  it  appeared  highly  necessary  that 
our  youth  should  be  fully  accommodated  with  the  public  min- 
istrations of  the  Gospel  in  the  language  which  they  under- 
stood. That  the  congregation  could  never  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition  unless  such  provision  were  made.  That  the  present 
time  was  favorable  to  the  attempt.  That  peace  dwelt  in  the 
borders  of  the  congregation  ;  and  that  a  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  our  Lutheran  Zion  was  prevalent."  The 
plan  proposed  was,  that  a  new  church  should  be  built  which 
should  remain  in  organic  connection  with  Christ's  Church. 
That  a  board  of  officers  should  be  chosen,  one-half  by  the 
attendants  at  the  new  church   and  one-half  by  the  old  congre- 
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gation,  and  that  an  additional  pastor  should  be  elected  and 
both  pastors  officiate  in  both  churches.  This  report  and  plan 
was  approved  by  the  church  council,  and  a  provisional  Coun- 
cil was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  movement  until 
the  new  church  should  be  so  far  completed  as  to  come  under 
the  care  of  the  proposed  joint  Board.  Of  this  Council  or 
Committee  for  securing  subscriptions  and  erecting  the  new 
church,  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer  was  President,  Benjamin  Ogden, 
Secretary  and  William  Havemyer,  Treasurer.  Ground  was 
purchased  on  Walker  St.  east  of  Broadway  and  a  commodious 
church  72x100  feet  erected,  the  ladies  providing  a  fine  large 
organ  and  silver  communion  service.  The  new  church  was 
consecrated  Dec.  22,  1822,  Dr.  Schaeffer  preaching  an  admira- 
ble sermon  which  was  published.  The  cost  of  erection  was 
about  ^45,000,  of  which  about  ;^30,ooo  had  been  provided  by 
subscriptions. 

At  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  Fr.  Wm. 
Geissenhainer  was  recalled  Dec.  26,  1822,  from  Pottstown  to 
officiate  in  the  German  language.  He  accepted  and  sent  his 
son  to  fill  the  place  until  he  could  remove  and  he  himself 
arrived  in  April,  1823.  Difficulties  soon  arose  between  the 
two  churches.  One-half  of  the  board  of  officers  were  elected 
by  the  new  church,  but  the  trustees  of  Christ's  Church 
objected  to  the  arrangement  which  had  been  agreed  upon. 
They  claimed  that  the  board  of  the  United  German  Lutheran 
Churches,  as  defined  in  its  Charter  and  Ordinances,  was  full,  and 
decided  July  20,  1824,  not  to  meet  with  the  Council  of  the 
new  church  at  any  time.  They  also  refused  to  furnish  money 
to  pay  the  debt  upon  it.  The  members  of  the  new  church  had 
done  their  utmost  already  and  were  both  sorely  burdened  and 
disheartened  by  the  debt.  The  difficulties  increased  until 
the  new  church  was  finally  sold  for  a  debt  of  ;^i4,ooo,  Nov.  10. 
1826,  when  Mr.  Schaeffer  resigned  his  pastorate.  The  church 
was  purchased  by  Benjamin  Birdsall,  who  had  been  a  Quaker, 
but  became  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion, a  Avarm  friend  of  Dr.  Geissenhainer  and  transferred  by 
him  to   Christ's  Church  Dec.    15,    1826,  for  the  sum   which 
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he  was  to  pay,  $22,750,  but,  it  is  alleged,  with  this  condition, 
that  it  was  to  be  an  English  church  for  the  descendants  of  the 
Germans. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Schaeffer,  after  the  sale,  rented  a  building 
on  Pearl  St.,  near  Chatham,  known  as  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  and  were  incorporated  Feb,  20,  1827,  as  "The  Ev. 
Lutheran  Church  of  St  James  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
On  the  30th  of  March,  only  40  days  after  the  birth  of  the  new 
congregation,  the  deed  for  three  lots,  on  which  stood  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  presented  without  cost  to  them,  by 
a  donor  then  and  long  after  unknown,  who  proved  to  be  Peter 
Lorillard.  This  church  was  opened  after  repairs  May  15, 
1827,  the  pastor  being  assisted  in  the  services  by  his  venerable 
father  and  Rev^s.  Pohlman  and  Goertner.  In  this  new  church 
Mr.  Schaeffer  continued  to  labor  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  health  decayed  under  the  effects  of  pulmonary  disease 
and  his  noble  life  came  to  a  close  March  26,  183 1.  His  funeral 
was  largely  attended,  the  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Milnor  of 
St.  George's  Episcopal  Church ;  subsequently  a  funeral  discourse 
was  delivered  to  his  congregation  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Mayer  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  not  42  years  old,  the  loss  of  his  own 
congregation  and  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Church  was  great. 
In  1830,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Colum- 
bia College. 

It  may  be  considered  proper  to  narrate  very  briefly  the 
history  of  St.  James  Church  as  it  carried  with  it  many  descen- 
dants of  the  older  Lutheran  congregations.  The  second 
pastor  was  Rev.  \Vm.  D.  Strobel,  June  13,  1831,  to  the  spring 
of  1 84 1.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Charles  Martin,  Oct.  31, 
1841,  to  Jan.  31,  1851.  The  locality  of  the  church  having 
become  unfavorable,  it  was  sold  in  1843  '^^^  ^^^^  congregation 
was  without  a  church  until  May  10,  1846,  when  a  new  church 
erected  on  Mulberry  St.  was  consecrated.  Rev.  James  L- 
Schoch  was  elected  July  i,  185  i.  The  same  evil  of  unfortu- 
nate locality  as  before  was  soon  felt  and  a  new  site  on  15th 
St.  was  purchased  in  1856,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  fine 
church  laid  Nov.   10,  and  one  year  later  Nov.  11,  1857,  it  was 
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consecrated.  St,  Matthew's  contributed  ;$ 5,000  towards  its 
erection.     Mr.  Schoch    officiated    for  the   last   time    Oct.   28, 

1864,  and  disappeared  on  the  next  day  and  was  never  more 
seen.     Rev.    Augustus  C.  Wedekind    was    elected    June   27, 

1865,  and  on  the  night  of  Whitmonday,  1866,  the  church  was 
consumed  by  fire.  It  was  restored  and  consecrated,  having 
cost  about  ;^50,ooo.  Mr.  Wedekind  continued  as  pastor  until 
in  1884,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Junius  B.  Riemensnyder. 
The  following  Mission  churches  were  established  by  St. 
James'  congregation;  St.  Matthew's  Brooklyn  1858;  Swedish 
church  1859;  Rev.  G.  U.  Wenner's  German  church;  Scan- 
dinavian Church,  Brooklyn  under  Rev.  Mr.  Kallstrom;  St. 
Stephen's,  Christie  St.  In  1868,  a  new  congregation,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  oldest  church,  Trinity,  was  formed  chiefly  out 
of  the  membership  of  St.  James  and  a  church  on  21st  St. 
purchased,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  G  F.  Krotel  became  Pastor. 
A  Mission  church  was  established  by  Trinity  Church,  entitled 
Epiphany  Mission,  of  which  Rev.  D.  H.  Geissinger  was  first 
pastor,  succeeded  by  Rev.   F.  F.  Buermyer. 

After  the  transfer  of  St.  Matthew's  by  Mr.  Birdsall  to  the 
United  German  Congregations,  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Geissenhainer, 
Jr.,  was  called  from  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,to  become  assistant  to 
his  father  and  to  preach  English  so  long  as  St.  Matthew's 
could  be  retained  without  injury  to  German  services,  arriving 
early  in  1827.  In  St.  Matthew's  Church  English  services 
were  maintained  in  full  for  three  years,  although  of  163  pews 
only  40  v/ere  rented  and  ;^5,ooo  had  to  be  paid  in  that  period 
by  Christ's  Church  to  provide  those  services.  Christ's  Church 
was  entirely  too  small  for  the  German  congregation,  which 
had  grown  greatly  from  recent  immigration.  The  revocation  of 
the  condition  requiring  St.  Matthew's  to  be  exclusively  an 
English  church  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Birdsall.  In  1830, 
Christ's  Church  was  sold  and  the  whole  congregation  removed 
to  St  Matthew's,  where  services  were  held  in  the  morning  in 
German  and  in  the  afternoon  in  English.  This  arrangement 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Geissenhainer's  pastor- 
ate and    until    1840.     A  few   years    later  Dr.  Geissenhainer's 
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health  began  to  fail  and  during  the  last  year,  or  longer,  the 
duties  were  performed  by  his  son  and  his  nephew.  Rev. 
Augustus  T.  Geissenhainer,  who  had  been  his  assistant  since 
his  licensure  in  1835.  The  Dr.  died  May  27,  1838,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1826  from  the  University  of  Penna.  The  burial  services  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wackerhagen,  President  of  the  Min- 
isterium,  Rev.  W.  D.  Strobel,  pastor  of  St.  James'  Church 
and  Rev.  J.  Harrison,  a  Congregational  minister  and  intimate 
friend.  His  remains  repose  in  the  family  vault  in  the  Lutheran 
Cemetery  on  Long  Island,  where  those  of  his  son  have  since 
been  laid.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Senior  of  the 
Ministerium  of  New  York.  His  protrait  is  preserved  in  the 
Hall  of  the  N.  Y.   Historical  Society. 

The  next  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Church  was  Rev.  Carl 
Ferdinand  Ewald  Stohlmann,  who  was  born  at  Kleinbremen, 
near  Biickeburg,  in  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Feb.  21,  18 10,  where 
his  father  was  teacher.  He  entered  the  University  of  Halle  at 
Easter,  1829.  In  1834  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 
America,  settling  in  Ohio.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Joint 
Synod  and  became  pastor  in  the  country  near  Erie,  Pa.  where 
he  remained  until  called  to  New  York  in  1838.  Henry 
Ludwig,  bookseller,  had  a  Gebetbuch  edited  by  the  father, 
Ferdinand  Stohlmann,  of  such  excellence  as  to  lead  to  enquiries 
about  the  son,  and  to  an  invitation  to  preach,  after  which  he 
was  elected  as  Pastor.  Rev.  F.  W.  Geissenhainer,  Jr.  con- 
tinued as  English  pastor,  preaching  in  the  afternoon,  until 
1840.  The  congregation  paid  the  salary  of  the  English 
Pastor  and  received  the  rent  of  the  pews  for  afternoon  service. 
But  the  number  of  English  pewholders  had  become  very  small ; 
some  tension  of  feeling  arose  between  the  pastors,  and  it  was 
decided  to  stop  the  English  services  and  advise  the  English 
attendants  to  unite  with  St.  James'  Church. 

This  action  led  to  long  continued  and  expensive  litigation 
between  the  English  and  German  interests.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Birdsall's  bill  of  sale  contained  also  the  condition  that 
the  English  should  have  the  permanent  right  to  purchase  St^ 
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Matthew's  Church,  on  the  payment  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
German  congregation.  It  is  said  on  one  side  that  it  was 
offered  to  the  EngHsh,  but  that  although  they  accepted  the 
offer,  they  did  not  pay  the  money.  On  the  other  side  it  is 
said  that  the  EngHsh  claimed  the  right  to  purchase,  but  that  it 
was  not  allowed.  The  English,  including  the  Council  of  St. 
James'  Church,  determined  to  maintain  their  claim  by  legal 
proceedings.  At  onetime  in  1844  the  English,  having  sold 
their  church,  held  services  in  the  afternoon  in  St.  Matthew's. 
After  four  years  of  litigation  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  German  congregation,  and  ever  since  St.  Matthew's  has 
been  a  German  congregation. 

The  immense  number  of  Germans  settling  in  New  York 
and  vicinity  from  year  to  year  so  increased  the  labors  of  Pastor 
Stohlmann  that  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  have  an 
assistant.  This  office  was  held  successively  by  Revs.  Lewis 
Mliller.  before  1846,  A.  H.  M.  Held  1846-55,  E.  J. 
Schiater  1855,  F.  W.  Steimle  1855,  J.  A.  Zapf  1856-60, 
Chr.  Hennicke  1861-65,  F.  Baden  1865-68.  All  of  these, 
assistants  aided  in  the  formation  of  new  congregations, 
except  Rev.  Dr.  Mliller,  who  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  is  still  pastor  of  the  large  German  congregation  he 
has  built  up,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Schliiter. 

St.  Matthew's  church  was  sold  and  a  large  church  on  the 
corner  of  Broome  and  Elizabeth  Streets  purchased  for  ;S28,ooo 
after  which  ;$  14,000  was  spent  on  repairs.  On  the  Sunday  on 
which  the  congregation  occupied  the  new  church.  May  3, 
1868,  Dr.  Stohlmann  was  called  home.  He  had  been  pastor 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  by  his  talents  his  learning,  his  power 
in  the  pulpit  and  his  large  activities  in  church  affairs,  he  had 
held  an  honored  place  among  the*most  prominent  men  in  the 
church.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Capitol  University,  Ohio.  His  assistant,  Rev.  F.  Baden,  con- 
tinued in  charge  for  a  year  after  his  death.  In  April,  1869, 
Rev.  George  Vorberg  was  elected  pastor  and  was  held  in 
much  esteem  until  his  death,  April  i,  1873,  in  the  38th  year  of 
his  age.     His  successor  was  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ruperti,  who,  in  1875, 
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resigned  and  returned  to  Germany.  In  1 876  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sieker,  was  elected.  During  his  pastorate  the 
congregation  was  induced  to  withdraw  from  its  connection 
with  the  New  York  Ministerium,  which  had  been  maintained 
ever  since  the  organization  of  that  body. 

It  is  outside  of  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  attempt  to 
furnish  an  account  of  all  the  congregations  which  have  grown 
up  in  recent  years  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  But  it  may 
be  proper  to  notice  the  organization  of  those  which  grew  more 
directly  out  of  the  old  congregation,  or  were  established  by 
its  aid. 

In  1840,  when  Rev.  Dr.  F.  \V.  Geissenhainer,  Jr.,  withdrew 
from  St.  ^Matthew's,  he  rented  a  Congregational  church  on  8th 
Avenue  near  1 8th  St.  and  soon  afterwards  St.  Paul's  Church 
was  formed.  In  1841  ground  was  purchased  for  $8,500  on 
the  corner  of  6th  Av.  and  15th  St.  and  a  temporary  building 
erected,  and  in  i860  the  present  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
328,000,  in  which  he  continued  to  preach  without  compensa- 
tion until  shortly  before  his  death,  June  2,  1879,  when  he  gave 
over  the  services  to  his  assistant,  ]\Ir.  Hennicke.  Rev.  Leo 
Koenig  is  the  present  pastor.  In  1847,  N'ov.  10,  the  corner- 
stone of  St.  Mark's  Church  was  laid  on  6th  St.  between  ist 
and  2nd  Av.  The  Mission  was  begun  by  the  ]\Iiss.  Societ}^  of 
St.  Matthew's  and  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stohlmann's 
assistant.  Rev.  Mr.  Held,  who  continued  in  charge  until  1855, 
when  he  withdrew  and  formed  a  congregation  on  the  West 
side,  holding  services  in  the  hall  of  the  University  until  1858, 
when  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  was  bought  for  $13,000. 
In  1856,  Rev.  H.  Raegener  took  charge  of  St.  Mark's  and 
continued  in  charge  until  succeeded  in  1880,  by  the  present 
Pastor,  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Haa^.  In  1861,  Rev.  Chr.  Hennicke, 
Dr.  Stohlmann's  assistant,  began  services  at  49th  St.  and  3rd 
Av.,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  St.  Peter's  con 
gregation,  which  in  1864  bought  a  small  frame  building  on 
51st  St.  between  2nd  and  3rd  Av.  for  312,000,  of  which  32,000 
was  loaned  by  St.  Matthew's  without  interest.  In  1866  the 
congregation  united  in  the  formation  of  the  Steimle  Synod, 
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but  in  1 87 1,  when  Mr.  Hennicke  left,  it  returned;  Dr.  E.  F. 
Moldehnke  was  elected  pastor  and  the  present  church  and 
parsonage,  Cor.  Lexington  Av.  and  46th  St.  were  purchased 
from  the  Presbyterians  for  ^70,000,  the  old  church  being  sold 
for  ^28,000.  After  alterations  costing  ^5,000  it  was  consecrated 
as  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church,  March  3rd,  1872,  and  an 
organ  costing  ;^3,500  was  built  in  1873. 

The  formation  of  other  congregations  had,  so  far  as  we  have 
learned,  no  close  connection  with  the  old  congregation.  St. 
Luke's  on  43rd  St.  was  begun  in  1846,  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Drees, 
who  continued  to  labor  there  for  twenty-five  years.  The  Mis- 
sourian  Trinity  Church  begun  by  Rev.  Th.  Brohm  in  1846,  got 
its  property  9th  St.  and  Av.  B,  in  1864;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Foehlinger.  St.  Paul's  Church,  Haarlem,  was  begun 
1864,  Rev.  H.  Bijttner  was  the  first  Pastor,  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Robert  Neumann,  followed  Jan.  i,  1866,  by  Rev.  J.  Ehrhart. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  Sept.  3,  1864,  and 
itwas  consecrated  Apr.  30,  1865;  it  stands  on  123rd  St.,  W. 
of  6th  Av.  Immanuel's  Congregation,  Yorkville,  was  formed 
by  Prof  G.  Seyffarth  in  1864.  Other  churches  have  been 
established  since  then  both  in  the  city  and  in  all  its  suburbs, 
and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  established  in  the  years 
to  come,  but  this  sketch  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

We  would  acknowledge  our  especial  indebtedness  for  facts 
connected  with  the  History  of  the  English  congregation  to 
narratives  published  by  Mr.  George  P.  Ockershausen  and  for 
the  details  of  the  later  history  of  German  congregations  to 
the  articles  in  the  Pilger,  1872,  1873,  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Moldehnke. 

Beale  M.  Schmucker. 


III. 

PHEBE,  THE  DEACONESS. 
I. 

It  was  about  the  winter  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  58-59 
that  a  plain,  modest  woman  left  the  western  harbor  of  the 
great  commercial  Grecian  city,  Corinth,  to  journey  towards 
the  world's  capital,  Rome.  Her  route  lay  from  east  to  west  ; 
through  the  bay  of  Lechaeum  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
through  the  straits  of  Messina,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

It  is  not  likely  that  she  carried  much  baggage  ;  but  she 
took  something  with  her  of  more  value  than  all  the  lading 
of  the  ship  which  bore  her;  nay,  more  than  the  burden  of  all 
the  ships  that  traversed  the  Mediterranean.  She  carried  the 
original  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
written  from  Corinth,  and  which  she  was  commissioned  to 
bring  to  the  congregation  at  Rome ;  the  Epistle  which  is  to- 
day translated  into  hundreds  of  languages  ;  which  is  read  in 
palace  and  hut  throughout  the  world  ;  which  in  the  period  of 
thickest  darkness,  broke  the  spell  of  mediaeval  Rome  ;  and 
which  will  be  for  the  Evangelical  Church  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  Magna  Charta  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  the  liberty 
which  rests  upon  it.  This  Epistle  it  was  that  Phebe  the  Dea- 
coness brought  to  Rome,  and  in  the  Epistle  was  a  word  of 
recommendation,  warm  and  full  of  meaning,  for  herself  and 
the   office  with  which  she  was  invested  : 

"I  commend  unto  you  Phebe,  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  (literally 
a  deacon)  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea :  that  ye  receive  her  in 
the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  busi- 
ness she  hath  need  of  you :  for  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and 
of  myself  also." 

So  wrote  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  1-2.)  of  Phebe  the  Deaconess. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1884,  seven  such  Sisters  arrived  in  our 
city  of  Brotherly  Love,  having  the  same  calling  as   Phebe  of 
blessed  memory.     The  immediate  cause  of  their  coming  was 
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